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CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED, FELTHAM MIDDLESEX 








ANTLER 


: a 0 —_ 4 
Mh. most distinguished name 77] Jad foods 


ANTLER Leather Suitcases are now generally obtainable 
from your usual ANTLER dealer. Made from top-grain 
hide and finished with the traditional ANTLER work- 
manship, these fine cases will last a lifetime. 


Available in a delightfui Golden Tan shade. 
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IMPERIAL LEATHER 


\ 


All who are sensitive to the finer shades 
of quality delight in Cussons hand 
finished Imperial Leather Toilet Soaps. 


HAND-FINISHED 















OLDHAM & SON LTD - 





THEY'RE 
EVERYWHERE 


DENTON - MANCHESTER - ESTABLISHED 1865 
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GRAINS OF WHEAT 


Wheat makes our bread—and our cakes too. Cakes 


are “sad” if they do not rise. When we use self-raising 


flour or baking powder, rising depends on carbon dioxide 


produced by chemical action in the dough. Albright & | 


Wilson’s food phosphates are important constituents of 


self-raising flour and baking powder. 


ALBRIGHT & WiLsON 


Given 
@ -oop PHOS PHATE SS. ews 


ili 





It’s always beautiful weather when 

you’re flying 3 miles up, high across 

rk the Atlantic. That’s the smooth, 

Yo easy travel route of the luxurious 

K.L.M. Constellations, which pro- 

vide air travel at its level best to 

New York. Food and drinks 

are free on board, plus, the 
unrivalled K.L.M. service. 





Enquiries and reservations from all Air Travel Agents, 
or K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines, 202/4 Sloane Street, S.W.1 
(Tel: Kensington 8111) and at Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin. 


CHAINDEX 
FOR 
RAPID 
INDEXING 








Cit. 






THE CHAINDEX CABINET 


A single Chaindex cabinet will house 

: Y 24,000 two line cards, each of which can 
Arce ee iad be located instantly. Each slide is indexed 
> "tale on the front. As you pull it out 50 titles 
0 are in view. You select visually the pocket 
in which the required reference is located, 
throw back the preceding pockets, and in 
a moment you are able to locate the card 
that you require. Only a few seconds are 
needed to make any reference. 


* Write for new Illustrated Folder 


REMINGTON RAND LTD. (Dept. 59), 1 New Oxford St., London, W.C.1. Tel: CHAncery 8888 





, oe 
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CHAINDEX CARDS are available in 
sizes to carry 2, 3, 4, §, 6, 8 or 10 
lines of information, and in 4” or 
8” width, all in a variety of tints. 

To set up a Chaindex system you 
type your index information, link 
the cards together, and insert the 
chain of cards in a pocket behind 





a title strip which carries the first 
! mame in the pocket as an index. 








‘“VENTILE” JACKETS 


...the Aristocrat of 
», Golfers 








OS A MET 
This hip-length Summerweight golfer 
is also suitable for sailing, motoring or 
casual wear. Smart, light and com- 
fortable, it is the ideal sportwear. 
ADASTRA “Ventile”? Jackets are 
tailored in several colours and styles 
for Ladies and Men; also over-trousers 
and over-skirts to match. 


Styled in 
London by 





RECISTEREO TRADE Marx 





ADASTRA (Glenny & Hartley) LIMITED 











PURELY PERSONAL 


F Ng ~ GET YOUR GUN— 
someone’s at my King Six 
Cigars (1/7 each). 




















BY RAIL, ROAD, AIR OR SEA 


‘TRAVIKALM 


REGO TRADE MARK 


GENATOSAN TRAVEL- SICKNESS 
TABLETS 
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FROM ALL CHEMISTS 1/6* 




























brighter 
world 








Shell enterprise is making 

notable contributions towards a 
cleaner and a healthier world. 

Not the least of these are the new 
detergents which greatly reduce 
the drudgery of cleaning. 

Half the effort and half the time ! 
Many of these new cleaners owe 
their efficiency to the vital 
ingredients resulting from Shell 
research and resources. They are 
a part of the great contribution 


toward better living for which 


you can 


thank Shell Chemicals 
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family friend 


Friendly and com- 
forting in many a minor 
digestive upset. Bringing 
double-action relief 
promptly and pleasantly. 
A gentle laxative; an 
effective antacid. Kept 
at hand in all the best 
regulated families. 


‘Milk of 
Magnesia’ 


REGD. TRADE MARE 
Large size 3/2—equals 3 small size 1/7 
A PROVEN PRODUCT OF THE 
CHAS. H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 








All good things are scarce and, un- 
fortunately, ETERNA Protected 
Precision Watches are no exception 
to the rule. Among the limited sup- 
plies received in this country from 
time to time is this thoroughly re- 
liable and efficient Automatic model 
(No. 159 S) at £15. 18. 4. ETERNA 
Protected Precision Watches are sold 
and serviced through- 

out the world. 







Sole Distributors or 
G1. Britain and N. Ireland: 


ROBERT PRINGLE & SONS 
36-42 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1 
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Ask the man who knows best 


roy 


$33 if 
BEST TODAY mw STILL BETTER TOMORROW 


Ask the man who séés tyres 


The man who sells tyres knows what’s best for your 
purpose. It matters little to him which make you buy. But 
it does matter that he satisfies his customers. That’s why 
he’ll be glad to guide your choice—and why you can trust 
his recommendation. ; 
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@ HAIR CREAM 
@ LATHERING SHAVING CREAM 
@ BRUSHLESS SHAVING CREAM 
@ AFTER SHAVE LOTION @ BAY RUM 
@ BAY RUM BRILLIANTINE @ BRILLIANTINE 
@ TONIC FRICTION @ TONIC SHAMPOO @ COLOGNE 
FOR MEN @ EAU DE QUININE @ STYLUS FOR THE HAIR 






> 





From the best Chemists, Stores and Hairdressers. 
DISTRIBUTED BY R. HOVENDEN & SONS LTD., LONDON & PARIS 





goes on satisfying a man. It has been a firm favourite among dis- 
criminating pipe smokers for over a century. Likewise those who 
enjoy a really good cigarette will always prefer John Cotton No. |. 


| There’s something about John Cotton Tobacco that satisfies—and 
| 


* John Cotton Tobacco—Nos. | & 2 .. 4/9 an oz. 
No. 4 ., ~ = -. 4/5 an oz. 
Empire... .. 41% an oz. 
. 3/10 for 20 


i JOHN COTTON 


A Trusted Tobacco - a perfect Cigarette 
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“We should gét away 
any day now, Dennis.” 
optimist! Any week is a safer guess 
if it is a critical case of ‘‘ Engine Fatigue ”— 
caused by dirty or faulty plugs that can waste 
as much as one gallon of petrol in every ten. 

CURE: Change to AC plugs today and 

get more power, more miles to the gallon. 

| For best results, visit an AC Plug Cleaning 

and Testing Station regularly. 


AC PLUGS CURE 
“SENGINE FATIGUE” 











AC-SPHINX SPARK PLUG CO., DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS LTD. 
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SON-IN-LAW (1911) Brown colt by Dark Ronald—Mother-in-law 

Son-in-Law was bred and owned by Sir Abe Bailey and trained by 
Reg Day. He was entered for eighteen races and won eight of them, 
including the Goodwood Cup, Cesarewitch, and the Fockey Club Stakes— 
twice over. As a sire of stayers, he is without a peer. He was champion 
winning stallion of 1924, and his progeny have won no Sewer than 620 
races, worth a total of £379,884. Son-in-Law lived to the ripe old age 
—for a thoroughbred — of thirty years. ‘ 

This series is presented by the House of Cope as You can nd 

@ tribute to the fine traditions of the Turf. During 


de fi 
54 years of service to sportsmen, David Cope en 
Ltd. have jealously guarded those traditions. COPES 
May we send you our illustrated brochure? 


DAVID COPE: Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4 


“ The World’s Best Known Turf Accountants” 
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PALLADIUM 


Gold, platinum. .. and palladium— 


three precious metals for fine 
jewellery. Palladium, rarer than 
gold and having the whiteness 
characteristic of platinum, is 
lighter and less costly than ie 
either. Ask your jeweller about 


Palladium for modern settings. 





In this exquisite piece of jewellery, which 
was exhibited at the British Industries 






Fair, sapphires and diamonds combine 










with Palladium in a_ superb and 





fascinating effect. 
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PLATINUM METALS DIVISION 29 
The Mond Nickel Company Limited 


Sunderland House, Curzon Street, London, W.1 
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* FOR AIR-MINDED CHAIRMEN AND DIRECTORS 


You don’t 
Switch I i Hi d off 
ae 2 aed omtied prion: employ people to sit 


butions which the Sangamo Time Switch makes to economy 

and i ag ir in my home. ee set the switch and are * d k h & 

immersion heater will automatically turn on at a suitable 

time to provide hot water when you need it most—and off In ec C alrs 

at times when electricity would otherwise be wasted. 

Or you can use the —_— —— = a Poca Gee HEN YOU SEND a senior repre- SPECIMEN FARES 

or your electric kettle, or any _Sentative, a salesman OF 4 | From zondonto Single ‘Return 

similar electrical circuit. -_ service engineer, to your South | Riode Janeiro £173 .14 £312 .12 
. American markets, it’s obviously | Sao Paulo £177 . 8 £319 . 6 

a waste of his valuable time—and | Montevideo £192 .I1 £346 .12 

yours—to keep him sitting fora | Buenos Aires £194 .16 £350 .13 
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fortnight in a deck-chair, when he Subject to alteration 

can get there in a couple of days | Fast services also to the West Indies, 
by air. Natal, Barranquilla, Lima and 
British South American Airways | 529tiago. 

operate the most frequent — and 

therefore the most time-saving — It’s often cheaper to 
air-service to principal cities in ship by air 

South America. B.S.A.A. air- Lower insurance, packing and ware- 
crews — which include a steward housing costs mean that it is often 
and stewardess — are among the actually cheaper to ship goods trem 
most highly trained and experi- eS Sa eee ee 


than by sea. 











enced in the world. 








Model! SSA (as illustrated) costs £4. 8s. 3d.—ask your 


rae caany oe ygame for details, or write to address < - ‘ p B, . by Aa - by 
The SANGAMO TIME SWITCH | BRITISH SOUTH AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


Information and Reservations, at no extra charge, from travel or freight agents, or from 
SANGAMO WESTON LIMITED, Great Cambridge Road, Enfield, Middlesex. Sritish South Ameviemn Mis a me eg 9/11 Albemarle Street, London W.1 
Tel.: Enfield 3434 (6 lines) and 1242 (4 lines) (Telephone: Regent 4141) 

also at Glasgow, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Manchester and Wolverhampton 














‘Tor Everything in Dlasticd 


including among many other items 





DOOR HANDLES TOWEL RAILS 


jae 


FINCER PLATES TOILET-ROLL HOLDERS 


mm 


jill 


LETTER RACKS TOOTH-BRUSH RACKS 


NECKTIE HANCERS CICARETTE BOXES 


ert 
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DRAWER PULLS TABLE LAMPS 


| 


ae 
oe 
————an «=—sCs ELECTRIC SWITCH SINK DRAINING 
eit 
(a SO, 
a 


PLATES BOARD UNITS 





In a wide range of Transparent and Opaque Colours 










PLASTIC SIGNS OF ALL KINDS, ALSO PRINT- 
ING AND ENGRAVING ON PLASTICS, GLASS, 
ALUMINIUM AND KINDRED MATERIALS 


Dich and 
: 13 NORTH STREET, WORTHING, SUSSEX 
Phone : WORTHING 7333 





PLASTICS 








Z9 











TRUBENISED (Gt. Britain) LTD 17-18 OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W.! 
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NON-STOP to 
MONTE CARLO 


NICE, CANNES or MENTON 


Whether you want to break 
the Bank or merely the 
monotony, the Riviera is 
the place, and the 33-seater 
4-engine Languedocs of Air 
France the most direct and 
luxurious way to get there, 
with a French meal compli- 
ments of Air France. Daily 
Summer services from 
London—non-stop to the 
Mediterranean sunshine in 
4 hours. Ask your Travel Agent for details; he 
will also tell you that Air France services from 
Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow and Belfast 
connect with flights to the Riviera. 

Return fares to Nice 


Birmingham £37.18.0: Manchester £39.14.0: 
Belfast £45.6.0 


5 AIR FRANCE 


52 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1. TELEPHONE WHITEHALL 0971 — 


we shatt have 


MOUSSEG 





ASK AT THE BAR FOR A BABY MOUSSEC 


etlte 
at 4a, 
. 


‘- 


7 


rl 


London £34.6.0: (One Champagne Glass) 


Glasgow £45.6.0: 
















Artistry 


“Art is the expression of 
man’s joy in his work”... 3 
Among fine examples of 
craftsman’s art is this Wine 
¢ Ewer (circa 1554) from 
the collection of How of 
Edinburgh. 


LUXURY ComForr 


when fitted with 








MOSELEY 


Hloat-On- ic 


PNEUMATIC UPHOLSTERY 
THE SEAT YOU SIT IN—NOT ON 











Rolls-Royce Limited, 14-15 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 








Far greater comfort per mileage—no 
more sagging cushions—no rolling— 
the new “Float-on-Air” ensures you 
sit as comfortably 2, 3, 4, yes, even 
12 years after, as the day you installed 
your cushions. Write now for FREE 





“*Float-on-Air” booklet to David 
Moseley & Sons Ltd, Ardwick, 
Manchester, 12. MOSELEY also 
make many “other Rubber Products, in- 
cluding Hose, Belting and Elastic Thread 


for Braid and Golf Balls. 


DAVID MOSELEY & SONS LIMITED 


Ardwick, Manchester, 12. ARDwick 3341 


53/55, New Bond Street, London, W.1 


54, George Rd. (Islington Row), Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15 
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CIDER 


“GOLDEN PIPPIN’ ( cy 
MILLS as 














SOLE MAKERS 


WILLIAM EVANS & CO. (“5559%2) LTD. 
WIDEMARSH. HEREFORD. Established. 1850. 


——= 


. the good rich chocolate and the 


EVANS 
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Doubling the delight! 
Weston’s 


Chocolate 





Table Fingers 






How well they go together— 


crisp white biscuit. And 20 
or more in a quarter pound ! 
Oven-fresh and tempting from 
model factories they are made from the 

finest ingredients obtainable, in the Weston way 


which means quality through and through. 





BISCUITS 
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digitalis, 


OCAINE, morphine, 
strychnine and many other 


potent poisons .. . all death- 
dealing drugs, yet, in proper 
dosage, invaluable for the relief of 
suffering, are locked away in the 
pharmacy’s Poison Cupboard. 
Only a registered chemist is 
entitled to keep the key. His is | 
the responsibility of safeguarding 
society in this and other ways 
from the abuse of these drugs—a 
responsibility that his record of 
public service well justifies. All 
of us rely on the chemist, and his 
advice is always sound. 
Ask his opinion of 


Euthymol 


TOOTH PASTE 


A PARKE DAVIS PRODUCT 











Your dressmaker 
will be delighted with 


TAISHAN 


A pure sitk Fabric és 
Summer shades suitable 
for warm weather dresses 
= easyhosew — 

wonderful to wash 


Jacgmar 


16, Grosvenor Street, London.W.I. 





All pirates are handsome, bold, and 
devils with the senoritas. Good pirates 
(usually born with a cutlass "tween the 
teeth) are the sort of men who can get 
away with a woman's last tablet of 
Personality Soap. Which only makes 
them handsomer, bolder and more 
devilish than before. 


fertonalty 


t Ol sone 


PERSONALITY BEAUTY PRODUCTS LTD. 
ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH 











Read 


ol STOCKINGS | 


SY.coro (BELPER) LTO-BELPER-DERBYSHIRE 
3237D | 








By Appointment to 
H.M. THE KING 
Silversmiths & Jewellers 





Asprey always have available a © 
fine selection of new and & 
second-hand engagement and 
other rings at prices ranging 
from £45 to £5000. They offer 
the best prices for good 
quality jewellery. 


ASPREY & CO. LTD. 165/168 
NEW BOND ST., LONDON, 
W.l. . «=. and at 62/64 
The Promenade, Cheltenham. 











FOR 





@ FURNITURE @ 


























Obtainable from 
leading Builders 
Plumbers’ 
Merchants and 
Furnishing Lron- 
mongers. 


Send for i'lustrated 
catak ogue f compre- 
lensive range 
fittings. 


§.J. DOWNHAM ¢ CO. LTD. 


PEMBURY, KENT 
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\W. HAVE always believed that a sale does 
not complete the transaction between us and 
the buyer but establishes a new obligation on 
us to see that your Ford vehicle gives you good 
service. We are as much interested in your 
economical operation of the vehicle as you are 
in our economical manufacture of it. Our 


policy is expressed in these practical terms :— 


(1) A Ford product is as perfectly made as 
engineering skill, first quality materials and 


meticulous inspection can make it. 


(2) Every Ford product is backed by the Nation- 
wide Ford Dealer Service Facilities . . . ready at 
all times with Ford-trained mechanics, Ford- 


approved tools and methods, and fixed low prices 


for spares and mechanical repairs to keep your 


Ford constant in performance. 


LOpRLS 


OF DAGENHAM 


Ford Enterprise for British Prosperity 
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You ean trust 


EXPERIENCE 
to build the best 
bicycle 





% Patent Dyno-Luze light- 
ing, patent built-in thief- 
proof lock, stainless steel 


spokes, t 
tings, special finish and 
many exclusive features in 
design. Visit your local 
Dealer and ask for 
Catalogues. 













Established 


1887 RALEIGH 
i369 RUDGE 


1986 HUMBER 
1903 STUBMEN ARCHER 


Made-and built 
throughout in the 
largest and most 
modern cycle plant 
in the World 









Just honest-to-goodness } 
tobacco “if 









Plain or cork-tipped 
*Greys’ will always appeal 
to those smokers who ask 
of a cigarette that it shall 
be pleasant and satisfying. 











1949 





‘FLAM 
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Charivaria 


A party of Socialist M.P.s on a walking-tour were accused 
of trespassing on private property—which, of course, for 
the moment it is. 

° ° 

“Wireless set, 5-valve, perfect; can be heard; £7.” 

Advt. in provincial paper 
There’s always some snag. 
° ° 


Chiropodists want to par- 
ticipate in the National 
Health Service. One sug- 
gestion is that shooting- 
sticks should be prescribed 
to take the weight off the 
feet in fish queues. 


o °o 


**When he was in Canada last 
year your Prime Minister, Mr. 
Costello, created an impression 
on the Canadian people that no 
other Irishman, not even Mr. 
de Valera, succeeded in doing in 
the past. They were struck by 
his modest ability and sincerity 
of purpose.”—“Jrish Times” 


What’s Mr. de Valera’s rating then? 


° ° 





A burglar who broke into an Essex house and shaved 
himself with the owner’s electric razor was caught when a 
baby-sitter in the nursery gave the alarm. He was inter- 
fering with the television reception. 


° ° 


“New Gold Silk Spread and Eiderdown cost £21. Exchange for 
Twins or Sell Reasonably.”—Advt. in “Manchester Evening News” 


Why not exchange reasonably too? 








A householder who is puzzled by his increased light bills 
fears that they may get bigger still when the Electricity 
Board is in a position to show a profit equal to that of the 


Post Office. 
° ° 


The labour position is complicated, it seems, by the fact 
that in some cases employees refuse to go back because 
there is no official strike ready for them. 


° ° 


*“M. Pavlov came out twice 
more to give a running com- 
mentary on the debate. He 
said that the Western Foreign 
Ministers ‘found all sorts of 
excuses for not taking up the 
plan.” Mr. Ccheson, he said, 
was irritated. Mr. Bevin was 
nevrvsnu.”—Daily paper ° 
And whose fault might that 
be? 

° ° 

A correspondent reports 
that on putting a penny ina 
What The Butler Saw slot- 
machine he found he could 
see nothing. It is only fair to say that butlers sometimes 
make the same complaint. 

° ° 

A doctor who has attended several foreign visitors under 
our free health service says that many of their complaints 
can be cured immediately. By prescribing a strict diet of 
British rations, for instance. 





° °o 


Supplies of wallpaper are increasing. In fact it is 
suggested that production might be slowed down to let 
the walls catch up. 
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Vesting Day 


garden gate, , 
They said that my life was once my own, but now it 
belonged to the State. 
It seems I had once a body and soul, though the latter 
had owned its Lord, 
But now they were mine no longer; they had vested me in 
a Board. ’ 


Te I was fully nationalized. They came to my 


I asked them who was the master now of my body and 
my soul, 

And they said that the Board had granted me a measure 
of self-control; 

But the Minister’s eye was on me. 
me sacked 

If I did not live in conformity with the Clauses of the Act. 


He would surely have 


I asked them to read the Act to me, and then I would do 
my best, 

They stared in extreme astonishment, they laughed like 
men possessed. 

They patted me on the shoulder, they said that I must 


not fret; 
The Act was passed in entirety, but it was not drafted yet. 


They had made one great concession (they said in a kindly 
tone): 

My income had been nationalized, but my debts were still 
my own. 


The Bear in 


7 O, no,” said Reggie. ‘You must not say ‘I went 
into a cinema one night, and there, to my 
surprise, was a bear, sitting directly in front of 

me.’ The point of a shaggy dog story is that you are never 

surprised: you must accept everything, and leave the 
surprise for your audience.” yi 

1 was annoyed. “How would you say it, then?” I 
demanded. 

““T was sitting in a cinema one night, directly behind 
a bear’; or ‘I was sitting in a cinema one night, and in the 
row in front of me were two school-children, a woman with 
a haton, and a bear.’ You see, you must put the bear on 
the level of normal occurrences; as if the oddity of its 
presence in a cinema would only be likely to strike abnormal 
people; such, by implication, as your audience.” 

“But you want attention on the bear, because the story 
is going to be about him. So I think my method is 
best.” ° 

“Tf it started raining mad dogs, and you had observed the 
fact,” Reggie explained patiently, “you would resent 
someone saying ‘Ooo! it’s raining mad dogs!’ The fact 
would be sufficient, and you would wish to run, not chatter. 
So if there is a bear in the cinema, your hearers require 
merely to observe the fact. They will then wish to proceed 
further, and can provide their own Ooos.” 


My debts were my private property, they must all be 
fully paid, 

But I must not beg nor borrow nor steal, nor make a 
profit in Trade. 


O Sirs, I said, you are very kind to a sinner such as I, 

But how can I hope to pay my debts if I cannot sell and 
buy ? 

They said I misunderstood them (and they sounded a 
trifle cross); 

I might buy and sell as much.as I liked, as long as I made 
a loss. 


I said I should go and find a job, for I never was one to 
shirk ; 

But they said I must join a union before I could start to 
work. 

And then, of course (as I should have known if I weren’t 


such a blinking snob), 
I couldn’t belong to a union until I was in a job. 


I was not allowed to go abroad, though I knew no useful 


trade, 

For only the skilled could emigrate, and only the useless 
stayed. 

I could draw my unemployment pay, and sit all day in 
the sun, 

For now I was fully nationalized, and Justice Had Been 
Done. R. P. Lister 


the Cinema 


This was interesting. “Why not distract attention from 
the bear altogether, then? Why not say ‘In front of me 
were sitting two school-children, a bear, and a most extra- 
ordinary-looking woman with wrinkles ’?” 

Reggie winced. “That is sheer affectation. It is as 
bad to be surprised at a woman as at a bear. You must 
accept both, concentrating your attention neither on the 
bear nor away from the bear.” 

“Anyway,” I said, continuing the story, “there was a 
bear in the cinema. So naturally I asked the woman who 
appeared to own him whether she was in the habit of 
bringing her bear to see films.” 

“No, no, no,” said Reggie. “You are out of the bear 
universe already. It must appear to strike you as perfectly 
normal that the bear should have come to see a film. 
Therefore you would not make a special inquiry about it. 
Also the bear would not have an owner, but a companion. 
‘During the interval I was chatting to the bear’s companion, 
and happened to ask her how often the bear came to the 
cinema.’ That is the sort of thing.” 

“Why don’t you tell the story, then?” I asked, tired of 
his objections. 

“Oh, don’t be silly,” said Reggie. “Where on earth 
would be the point if I told it?” And he dropped on all 
four pads and lumbered out of the room. 
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S I clawed my way at last on to 
the gallery of flimsy planks I 
caught a glimpse of the City 

Road a hundred feet below. Hats with 
legs were crawling about down there. 
Sick, I threw my arms round a pale- 
blue pillar. It moved a few inches. 

“Turn it up,” said the man whose 
dungarees I was efnbracing. He did 
not actually try to shake me off, but 
on the other hand offered no assistance, 
continuing to lean against the upright 
of the third huge L in LOLLIES. I 
staggered over to the O and sat grate- 
fully in its lower curve, taking out my 
notebook. I did not wish to be up 
there any longer than necessary. 

“T’m——” I began, but the man 
interrupted. 

“Fixed it, then?” He had fierce 
eyes and a brass collar-stud. He did 
not look at me, but away over London. 

“Fixed?” I said 

He eased his shoulders on the 


Labour Dispute 


upright and kicked a match-stick into 
space. “You’re from the union?” 

“No. The Evening Planet. My 
editor thought——” 

A hoarse cry from above made 
me look up. Another man who had 
been reclining in the fork of the Y 
suddenly came shinning down. “At it 
again!” he cried. “Come on, Les!” 
Both men ran and craned over the 
abyss. “We'll only chuck it back!” 
shouted the other man, and edded to 
his companion, “What say, Ernie?” 
Ernie nodded vehemently. “We'll 
chuck the ’ole perishing shoot back!” 
he screamed into the street. 

I saw that a small pulley mounted 
outwards from the scaffolding had been 
revolving smoothly. Now it slowed and 
stopped. The two men jerked their 
heads triumphantly at each other and 
turned back to me. 

“Who’s he?” said Ernie, striking a 
match on the E. 








/ WAY tore 
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“Newspapers,” said Les. 

“My editor,” I said, “thought that 
as work on this job had been held up for 
a week, the public Fr 

“Oh,” said Ernie. ‘He did, did 
he?” He winked at Les. “Interview, 





mate.” They came and stood either 
side of my O. Ernie touched my 
shoulder. 


“Take this down, mister. Here’s 
me and Les. Skilled Constructional 
Letterers, four bob an hour, see?” 

I jotted down Skld Cnstrctn! Lttrs. 

“Four bob an hour,” continued 
Ernie. “Right? Now then s 

“They ’re off again!” screamed Les 
suddenly. As the pair of them leapt 
to the edge Ernie took out a jack-knife 
and brandished it menacingly “Want 
us to cut the flamin’ rope?” he de- 
manded into the depths. Leaning over 
perilously, Les shook his fist. Once 
more the revolving pulley came to rest, 
and for a few moments turned slowly 
the other way. 

“Coming that lark!” said Ernie as 
the pair of them returned with male- 
volent backward glances. 

“See?” said Les, stabbing a short 
forefinger at me. “Keep trying to 
send it up!” 

“Who? Send what?” I asked. 

“That lot down on the pavement,” 
said Ernie, and spat innocuously over 
his shoulder. “Tryin’ it on since last 
Tuesday, tryin’ to send up a lump of 
what’s-its-name——” He appealed 
to Les. 

“Punchuation,” obliged Les. 

“What they call punchuation.” 
Ernie was scornful. “Not like proper 
letters—well, you ought to know.” | 

“Quite,” I said. I shifted my posi- 
tion slightly; the curve of the O was 
flanged. 

Ernie’s voice rose a few tones, in- 
dignantly. “Round piece, it is. Big 
as a dartboard, and thick as you 
are. Thicker. It’s a wotchercallit— 
ee 

“Full stop, full stop,” said the 
literate Les. 

“Ah,” said Ernie, hoarsely. “Now, 
then, according to union rules, Skilled 
Constructional Letterers don’t: instal 
no punchuation, not without they get 
extra rates, see? Only letters, A, B, C, 
like, and that.” 

“Fair’s fair,” said Les. 

“Tt’s in the rules,” said Ernie. 

“Black-an’-white,” said Les, and 
Ernie turned on him with mild 
ferocity. “Oh, you. Talking. What 
sort of a caper you led me with the 
oojah!” 

“Oojah?” I jotted it down in full; 
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the devowelled version might defeat 
transcription. 

“Sure, sure,” said Ernie. He went 
striding over the springing boards, 
slapping each letter of LUTTLEY’S 
LOLLIES as he passed. When he 
came to the apostrophe he reached up 
on tip-toe and banged it shudderingly 
with the handle of his knife. “The 
oojah. This ’ere!” 

“Comma, comma,” said Les. “Where 
was you educated?”’ He added under 
his breath to me: “They was within 
their rights with the comma, but ’e 
don’t like ’em.” He took off his cap 
suddenly and struck at a pigeon trying 
to land on the top of the L. “Same 
as when ’im and me was installing 
WINGS FOR VICTORY outside 
Gorridges in the war. He carried on 
terrifyin’ when they sent up the 
comma for the top of the S. Then some 
littery bloke come along an’ says it 
ain’t proper, so it was okay. But I’d an 
’ell of a job talking him into this one.” 

*Oojahs is bad enough,” said Ernie. 
I started. He had climbed quietly into 
the O behind me and stood with one 
foot either side of me. “But them 
lumbering great blobs—no, mister!” 

“Ah,” said Les, ingratiatingly— 
“An’ they’re a proper caution to fix, 
an’ all.” 

“Too true,” said Ernie. ‘‘Nothink 
to get ’old of. Now, you take a nice 
haitch, now; smashin’ to ’andle, a nice 
haitch——” 

*O’s is nice,” said Les. ‘“‘Not one 
of these long, squashed-out perishers, 
I don’t mean”—he kicked the O 
sharply—“ but a real nice round O.” 

They looked thoughtfully, but on the 
whole tolerantly, along the length of 
LUTTLEY’S LOLLIES. 

“Excuse me,” I ventured. ‘There 
are just two points I don’t quite see. 
If you’re entitled to extra rates for full 
stops, why don’t they pay them? The 
other point——” 

“ Ah, well,” said Ernie. “‘ Now you’re 
on it. Error on the clerical side, that’s 
what. Carelessness, draftin’ the rules, 
see? All the others is listed, see, what 
we get extra for.” He began to count 
on his fingers. “There’s oojahs, then 
blobs-and-oojahs 

“‘Semi-cool ’uns,” interpreted Les. 

“—_Curlies-and-blobs ie 

*‘Question-marks, he means.” 

“—Double blobs E 

“Cool ’uns.” 

“and oo, ever so many. But 
some’ow they went and missed out the 
wotchercallits—the plain blobs. Now 
I say”—he hammered the O rapidly 
with his knife-handle—“that plain 
blobs is punchuation, whether some 
twerp’s forgot to put it in the union 
rules or not, see?” 
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“Oughtn’t we to send our ‘arrived safely’ telegram now—in 
case anything happens?” 


> 


“And I’m with ’im,” said Les, 
staunchly, “on that.” He looked at 
me. “And the other point?” 

“Merely,” I said, “that Luttley’s 
Lollies doesn’t need a full stop any- 
where. That’s all.” 

In the silence they both stared at 
me. 

“Get away?” they said _incre- 
dulously. 

I nodded, putting away my book. 
“And you can tell anyone,” I said 
firmly, “that the Evening Planet says 
so.” 


~ 
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Ernie wiped his knife slowly on the 
seat of his dungarees, closed it and put 
it in his pocket. I rose, swaying a little. 

“Steady, steady,” said Les, taking 
my elbow. 

Ernie, with a new tenderness, took 
the other. 

“See you down safe,” he said. “I 
want to see their faces when they ’ear 
how they’ve been squandering the 
nation’s manpower.” He spat through 
the distant uprights of the U. “Plain 
blobs!” he said. 

J. B. BooTrHroypD 














ANTIQUE 
DEALERS 
‘FAIR 


HE Antique Dealers’ Fair is now 

being held at Grosvenor House, 

Park Lane, and anybody who 
knows a bit of boule from a morsel of 
marqueterie or, not knowing, wishes to 
do so, will see to it that he attends this 
admirable function before June 24th. 
For here, as on nine other occasions, 
there is assembled a collection of objets 
d’art sponsored by a hundred exhibitors 
and branded with the sacred stamp 
of authenticity. Each exhibit was 
fashioned before 1830 and each has 
been proved a “genuine antique” by a 
panel of experts, so that it is quite un- 
necessary for the would-be purchaser 
to get down on his hands and knees to 
study the underside of a table, nor need 
he seek suspiciously on a fifteenth- 
century spoon for the words “Made in 
Sheffield.” Every item large and small 
has been prodded, poked, peered at 
through microscopes, disembowelled 
and discussed. In a way this is a bit of 
a disappointment, for it would be 
rather nice for a change to find furni- 
ture other than one’s own which was 
faked. So many gentlemen have in- 
formed us in the past that our William 
Kent tables were not William Kent 
tables, that our Constables were not 
Constables and that our sapphires were 
zircons that, though not revengeful 
by nature, there would be a certain 
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piquancy in proving that these gentle- 
men’s Jacobean chairs were fiddled 
together last year by a carpenter in 
Stoke Newington. But no, everything 
has been tested and found pure. 
Clustered together in this one great 
hall are all the most genuine, most 


precious, most rare and most beautiful ; 


things in antique dealers’ possession. 
They are worth some four million 
pounds, and they are for sale. 

It is true that in order to buy them 
one has to be quite rich, but after one 
has wandered for a while down the long 
aisles in which each firm has a little 
three-walled nest of its own, after one’s 
senses have been enriched by the gleam- 
ing splendour—and heavens, how 
everything gleams!—the value of the 
pound seems even more ephemeral than 
usual. The atmosphere of more 
spacious days seeps through the eyes 
into the brain, and it is hard not to 
assume the attitude of a patron of the 
arts, rich and ready to toss down a bag 
of golden sovereigns for some bauble. 
In other words, it is extremely easy to 
lose one’s head. 


As every item in the collection is 
worthy of a full-length article of its 
own, and aseach period here represented 
has its devotees, the task of whetting 
the reader’s appetite for such rare fare 
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should not be difficult, unless of course 
the reader cares only for twentieth- 
century objets d’art or, of course, 
only for dog-racing. The predominant 
theme of this exhibitionis Regency, the 
cult of which never dies, although ye 
olde Tudor with its refectory table and 
slightly warped footstool, and ye less 
olde Queen Anne with its walnut chest 
of drawers run it very close. There are 
some truly exquisite pieces of Regency 
furniture, the graceful lines of which 
make one suddenly so extraordinarily 
happy. For instance, there is a rose- 
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wood bookcase garnished with sphinxes 
which is so completely satisfactory that 
were it not ten feet wide and eight feet 
high one would pawn one’s mother’s 
soul to possess it. Then, again, there is 
a rare cabinet, also made of rosewood, 
which has, as a unique feature, a hand- 
painted plaque with a view of Rome in 
the middle of the door. This is not so 
large, but would be harder to live up to. 
Dancing be-bop near it in a pair of 
slacks would be unthinkable. There 
are wall mirrors capped with eagles, 
candelabra over which curve gilded 
lilies, candlesticks on which cupids riot, 
clocks upon which lambs rest and suns 
blaze and warriors fight, and there 
are urns and centrepieces of extreme 
elegance which fire the imagination to 
a foolish degree. 

It is, in fact, impossible to avoid 
mentally refurnishing one’s home. Why 
not, after all, have a tiny Regency flat ? 
Or perhaps, to be more exact, a tiny 
flat full of enormous Regency furni- 
ture? The price of this noble clock on 
which sits a mandarin encircled by 
golden boughs is merely two hundred 
and twenty-five pounds. A bagatelle! 
We could sell the car. Or look, sup- 
posing we had this Louis XVI bureau 
cabinet with its lovely smooth shining 
roll top and that tall bit above chased 
with ormolu and those nice little 
drawers in which to hide bills? And 
that work-table with lyre-shaped legs ? 
And all round the room we could hang 
those strange enchanting Chinese 


mirror pictures which would serve a 
dual purpose by being both pictures 
and mirrors—artistic appreciation as 
one powdered one’s nose? We will have 
that pair of Adam glass candelabra 
and the Spode garniture de cheminée, 
and if we buy that Worcestér tea- 
service, the one that is delicately 
patterned in mauve, pink and turquoise 
blue, we could have the Prime Minister 
to tea. As a matter of fact we could 
have the whole Cabinet and all the 
Under-Secretaries, too, as the set con- 
sists of thirty-eight pieces, but that 
might be unwise as one never knows, 
life and politics being what they are 
to-day, when a cup might not fall from 
a hand palsied with writing circulars. 





So one goes on, strolling from one 
shop to another, pausing to look at 
Georgian lustres or Elizabethan jugs, 
stopping amazed before a five-thousand- 
years-old camel which is not, incident- 
ally, for sale, and the stealing of which 
from a Chinese tomb has prevented 
an emperor from riding into the 
next world; staring at William III 
ewers and Meissen teapots, leaning 
heavily on cases full of ravishing snuff- 
boxes, trying not to sit on Heppelwhite 
chairs—for sight-seeing is an exhausting 
business—passing rather quickly by the 
pictures which on the whole are poor, 
rejoicing that one has not the least 
desire to buy a carved wooden figure of 
the Goddess of Mercy belonging to the 


Ming Dynasty, and grieving over one’s 
fervent but vain desire to buy two 
Louis XVI ormolu lights for a cool 
six hundred and fifty. Carpets are 
spread before one, china figures cavort 
on their stands, oriental dragons bare 
their teeth, and books display their 
richly decorated bindings; jewels flash 
from their lovely old settings, striped 
chintzes and heavy brocades invite 
a preference. Mahogany, pinewood, 
walnut, oak, ebony and ivory; gold, 
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silver, pewter, marble and shagreen; 
glass, china, precious stones; every 
mineral and every wood is_ here, 
shaped by the hands of artists long 
before the conveyor belt was invented 
or plastic became the order of the day. 

Yet in the general rejoicing that so 
much that is lovely should be con- 
gregated in one spot, there cannot fail 
to be heard the tolling of three mourn- 
ful bells. One rings for the passing of 
the house, with the attendant jettison- 
ing of anything large such as side- 
boards, bookcases and bureaux in 
favour of Government desks or hospital 
cots; the second rings for the passing 
of gracious living with its moribund 
ally generous spending; the third 
tolls for the passing of the craftsman, 
the man who loved his labour and the 
fruits of his hands, who took a month 
to chase one flower on a vinaigrette and 
was too busy and proud and happy to 
notice when it was time to knock off 
for tea. 


The shadow of another life, when 
the rich were so much happier than 
they are now, lies across the hall of 
Grosvenor House, and one wonders 
who will buy these expensive objects 
and where they will take them when 
they do. The larger 
pieces of furniture 
must surely remain 
homeless until the 
Dark Age in which 
we live yields, as 
it certainly will in 
future cycles of 










4 
: time, to another 
By Renaissance, and 
let us hope the 
smaller objets d’art 
lhe will fall into kindly 
Dede, I and appreciative 
ote he ise hands, even if 
these are appended 
Unfortuhately to bodies residing 
turned ou “ 


in pre-fabs of par- 
ticularly repellent 
aspect. Last year 
a large sum of 
money was spent at the Fair. It 
will be interesting to see whether art- 
lovers are as affluent this year. 
From a purely, or rather impurely 
practical angle there is much to 
be said for investing one’s money in 
a gew-gaw, especially when a gang 
of experts has breathed over it long 
enough to give it an indisputable 
patina of authenticity. From the 
esthetic angle there can be no doubt 
that a thing of beauty is a joy for 
ever, and that a bit of Bristol glass 
poised on the refrigerator adds lustre, 
in every sense of the word, to life. 
VirGInIA GRAHAM 











At the Pictures 
Key Largo—The Lady Gambles 


Tee film adaptation of MaAaxwELL 
AnpErson’s Key Largo (Director: 
Joun Huston) does not, except at the 
beginning and towards the end, use 
much more in the way of sets than the 
play can have used; but it does not on 
that account seem cramped or stagey. 

I saw it after reading 
one or two reviews, and I 
must say I was agreeably 
surprised. I had been led 
to believe that it was so 
overloaded with preten- 
tious talk as to be weari- 
some, and it did not at 
all give me that impres- 
sion, This is not because 
the -talk—and there is 
plenty of it—has any very 
significant thoughts to 
express; we have heard 
before, several times, the 
sentiments of the returned 
soldier confronted by 
evidence of reviving 
power in an exponent of 
the kind of villainy that 
he believed his war had 
been fought to crush. At 
the root, probably, of the 
film’s power to hold the 
attention are the simple, time - 
honoured devices of physical suspense. 
Will the good people, imprisoned by 
the bad people, turn the tables and 
defeat them? The bad people are 
gangsters who descend on an isolated 
hotel on one of the Florida Keys and 
terrorize the occupants (who thus 
become the good people, by simple 
contrast). One of the latter is the 
returned soldier (HUMPHREY BoGaRt), 
“just passing through”; he wins in tht 
end, in a perhaps not very credible, 
but still exciting, action scene on the 
boat the gangsters have forced him to 
take away for them. Before this there 
has been much discussion between both 
sides, which we are to understand— 
once action, physical success, has set 
the seal on it—rids the gloomy soldier 
of his disgust with the world. It is an 
interesting film: the discussion, though 
not new or profound, is made easy to 
assimilate by a constantly moving 
camera, and by thespirited performance 
of Epwarp G. Rosrnson as the princi- 
pal villain. There is a first-rate, bitter, 
touching little portrait. by CLAIRE 
TREVOR in the minor part of an ageing 
blonde. 


The credit titles of The Lady 
tambles (Director: MicHaEL GorpDoN) 


may warn the observant that a load of 
“psychology” is coming up: they are 
written across a background of reced- 


ing planks and little clouds, like a Dali 
or Paul Nash dream. But it is quite 
a time before any reference is made to 
the alleged psychological reason for 





(Key Largo 


One for the Rogue 


Johnny Rocco—Epwarp G. Ropinson; Frank M’Cloud—HvumpPurey 
Bocart; Nora Temple—LavcrEN BacatL; James Temple—LioNnEL 


BARRYMORE 


the heroine’s trouble, and indeed the 
doctor in charge of her at first empha- 
sizes that he is not concerned with 
“anything wrong above the neck.” 
For most of the picture, the lady 
gambles; we see her gambling, at Las 
Vegas and elsewhere—the gambling 
facilities at Las Vegas are explored 
with great thoroughness, and a note at 
the beginning thanks the authorities 
there for their help. It seems that the 





{The Lady Gambles 


Finding the Lady 


Joan Boothe—BarBaRa STANWYCK 
Corrigan—STEPHEN McNALLY 
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lady’s craving to gamble can’t be got 
rid of till she understands that her 

ive unmarried sister is ruining 
her life; and here again, “psychology” 
or not, the climax has to be one of 
physical action (she is just prevented 
from jumping off a window-sill). Why 
this should cure her is not exactly 
clear, but it rounds things off after a 
fashion... 

The film: is nothing special, but 
BagBaRA STANWYCK is good in the 
part of the obsessed young 
woman, and although 
there are no obviously 
striking visual effects the 
photography’s workman- 
like efficiency helps to 
keep one’s interest alive. 
Other things that do this 
are the excellent, lifelike 
handling of small shifting 
groups of people, some 
bright dialogue, and (for 
instance) a simple but 
remarkably effective se- 
quence that works up 
excitement over a sensa- 
tional shortening of the 
odds against a horse. 

I should add as a 
footnote that this is 
certainly not a picture 
about racing—most of 
the gambling is_ brisk 
business with dice (some- 
times loaded dice) and wheels. 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

At the top of the London pro- 
grammes I would still put last week’s 
lot—They Live By Night and The 
Window, and Yellow Sky (which is now 
to be found at Victoria and in the 
Tottenham Court Road). 

Further away, a trifle I didn’t have 
room to notice is now going about: 
The Perfect Woman—a version of the 
stage farce about the professor who 
made an automaton looking like 
Patricia Roc. The odd thing is that 
though one might expect the worst, 
the picture is genuinely funny; it has 
bright lines, and three good comedians. 
More important works to note are T'he 
History of Mr. Polly (2/3/49), a worthy, 
enjoyable and pretty faithful version 
of the novel; Another Part of the Forest 
(16/3/49), which contrives to be a 
stimulating pleasure chiefly on the 
strength of crisp, ill-mannered argu- 
ment among disagreeable characters; 
The Accused (13/4/49), an interesting 
murder story with powerful suspense ; 
and Passport to Pimlico (11/5/49), 
which, as you know, is not to be missed. 

RicHARD MALLETT 
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From the Chinese 


On the Stairway 


HAVE visited London, 
The capital of England. 
I have travelled on the railways 
Under the soil. 
I have stood for many hours 
Upon the moving stairways. 
Yes, there are stairways 
That carry the traveller 
Without effort or weariness 
From the bowels of the earth 
To the Upper Air. 
These are a wonder 
And a delight. 
I stand happily 
And am lifted to the top. 
And then, oblivious 
Of my purpose or appointments, 
I turn aside 
And happily descend again. 
A man can do this many times 
Without extra payment: 
I do. 
For it seems to me 
The perfect pleasure. 
So, I suppose, 
We shall float at last 
To the Celestial Places. 


Lofty reflections 
Occupy my mind 
As I move up and down. 
There should be music. 
Unaccountably, 
There is not. 

But at the side of the stairways 
There are shining pictures 
Of entrancing women 
Drawing attention 

To the manufactures of the island. 
These are a distraction 
From lofty thoughts 
And tantalizing 
To the lower soul. 
One would wish 
To stop the stairway 
And study the appearance 
Of this lady or that. 
But no arrangements 
Have been made for this. 
So they flash past 
Like birds, 
Unattainable. 
But I can see 
That all the pictures 
Are designed 
To draw attention 
To the secret garments. 
All the ladies 
Have just got up, 
Or are about to go to bed. 


Concerning what they wear 
In the streets 
During the day 
There seems to be small agitation 








“You get used to it, don’t you, after the first fright.” 


In England. 

But, gliding up and down, 
I receive the impression 
That all the manufacturers 
Are giving their minds, 

As one mind, 
Anxiously, 
To the secret garments 
Of the young girls, 
What they shall wear 
On their bosoms 
And below. 
It seems clear, also, 
That all the young girls 
Are in danger of expansion: 
For all are enjoined 
To encase their bodies 
In tight-fitting, 
Though elastic, armour. 
They resemble butterflies 
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In their cocoons. 
One is reminded 
Of instruments of torture. 
Another thing 
I have observed 
Upon the moving stairway— 
No manufacturer 
Cares very deeply 
What undergarments 
Are worn by the men. 
A. P. H. 


° ° 


“The reason why no larger sum of money 
than £62 16s. 6d. was involved, was that 
the society had a system by which no more 
than £5 at any one time could be stolen by 
anyone in the society’s employment.” 

“Birmingham Mail” 


Make it guineas and we’re interested. 











PLAY used to keep cropping up 

in the West End. It went under 

a different title each time, and it 

was by different playwrights, but it was 

virtually the same play whenever it 

appeared. It hasn’t shown up for a 

long while, and I miss it. All I know 

about suburbia I learnt from this 
play. 2 

To begin with, it seems that the 
average suburban family lives in a 
room described on the programme as a 
loungé. This is about thirty feet square, 
with french-windows opening on to a 
garden, where there are trees, lawns, 
tennis-courts—and probably stables, 
for all I know. A sweeping staircase 
leads up to eight or nine bedrooms. 
Apart from the stairs and windows, 
about four doors and assorted openings 
lead out of the lounge, an arrangement 
which must ‘give the ordinary sub- 
urbanite a wonderful sense of freedom. 

The furniture consists of a handful 
of settees, a baby-grand, and half a 
dozen occasional tables cluttered with 
decanters, ci , and other oddments. 
There may also be a bookcase contain- 
ing upwards of a hundred and fifty 
books, bound in leather, each about 
half a yard high. 

Well, naturally, the suburbanites 
who live in this lounge—and they seem 
to spend most of their time there, 
although there must be the devil of a 
draught—are rather special. The men 
wear black jackets and striped trousers 
(except for dinner), and seem to work 
in the City. The younger ones are 
learning Dad’s business, which they 
seem quite capable of doing without 


Suburbia Unmasked 


setting foot out of the lounge from one 
year’s end to another. 

The older women wear hats all the 
time, and go in for long flowery after- 
noon dresses. The younger ones are 
either recently married to henpecked 
husbands, or head-over-heels in love 
with men twenty years their senior, 
and playing cat-and-mouse with the 
nice young man next door. (Next door, 
by my reckoning, must be a good 
twenty minutes away, through the 
rose-garden, between the shrubberies, 
over the pasture, and across the 
ornamental lake in a flat-bottomed 
boat.) 

The only indication that any house- 
hold work is necessary in this lounge 
place is the scene where someone 
flicks two cushions with a remarkably 
clean duster, looks around critically, 
and goes out to sleep it off. 

Now I used to hear a lot about the 
steady, plodding home-life of sub- 
urbanites. But this play lays the whole 
thing wide open. Suburban life is one 
long, unbroken racket from morning 
to night. There are always at least six 
friends and relations staying in the 
house for a start, and every one of 
them is having either a feud or a love 
affair with one or more of the others. 
Then all kinds of people are apt to pop 
in for the week-end, in noisy cars. 
(By the time this play is well under 
way the ordinary suburban cars must 
be three deep on the gravelled drive 
outside.) Before you know where you 
are the lounge is stiff with people. 
Everybody starts falling in love with 
everybody else, and there is one very 
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funny scene (I think it happens three 
times during the course of the play) 
where two characters are discovered 
kissing by a third person who’s come 
in to get a book because she can’t 
sleep. The father gets himself into 
some shocking scrape with a vixen in 
high heels. A son elopes. Somebody 
gets surprisingly drunk on two glasses 
of sherry, uncovers a dreadful family 
secret, and is carried hiccupping to bed. 

By the end of the paca act they ’ve 
all got themselves into such a com- 
plicated mess that it’s a mercy when 
the curtain falls—on the biggest laugh 
of the evening: where a couple an- 
nounce that they ’ve been married since 
yesterday afternoon, so there; or where 
someone dashes a small Ming vase to 
the floor in a fit of suburban rage. 

The chief character is the mother. 
She is the most irritating woman in the 
history of the Drama—and that in- 
cludes the first, second and third 
witches in Macbeth. I suppose she fits 
into the play all right. She’s crazy 
enough to have designed that lounge, 
for one thing. Anyway, her function 
is to sort everything out at the end— 
and I mean everything: every last detail 
she smooths out as neat and clean as a 
whistle. 

The third act opens at breakfast 
time. Breakfast is frequently eaten in 
the lounge. (I shouldn’t be surprised 
if they wash up the dishes there after- 
wards, too, if nobody’s using the place 
for a game of badminton.) Now break- 
fast in Suburbia is no ordinary meal. 
For one thing, everyone comes down 
looking like death and growls at 
everyone else. Most of the characters 
refuse breakfast—because they’re in 
love, or because they ’ve got a hangover, 
or because they just damn well don’t 
want any breakfast. This always seems 
a pity to me, because the ordinary 
subufban breakfast is quite a meal. 
You have a choice of about six dishes, 
ranging from boiled eggs to a mixed 
grill. Anyhow, while the other char- 
acters barge about as before, Ma sits 
down to a piece of toast and half a cup 
of coffee, and proceeds to solve the 
various problems one by one—two at 
a time when the thing seems to have 
run on long enough. Then everybody 
kisses everybody else, and Bob is 
everybody’s uncle. 

I tell you frankly, the first chance | 
get I’m going to move into one of those 
lounges, and be an ordinary sub- 
urbanite. And believe me, by the time 
I’ve finished it will take a good half- 
dozen of those mothers to disentangle 
my affairs. 
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THE NEED FOR STANDARDIZATION 


Why on earth can’t car manufacturers introduce a little uniformity into their designs? 


icant 


Why, for instance, does one have to get 
into a 1}-litre Vulture by facing the 
car, bending down,... 











. . » backwards, and finally laboriously 
hoist oneself on to, the seat with one's 


hands,... 








and in the Weasel 16 one has to face 
towards the back of the car, place the 
nearer foot on the running board, 


Poa 


we 


» 





7, 
. . inwards until the feet are clear of 
the door frame, and then giving a quick 


twist round so that one finds oneself 
looking in the right direction, .. . 








a. re oe 
.. » Lurching forward, and then giving 
a sudden quick roll over, . 





. while in the 30-horse Wombat one 
has to face towards the front, push the 
nearer leg as far as it will go into the 
interior, and then. . 








... roll right over it and round it until 
one faces towards the front; ... 


Te 
~~ ae 





. when, with a Grand Panjandrum, 
one steps perfectly easily and simply 


right into it, until one... 
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Forarore 





.. whereas in the Kiwi Ten one has 
to face away from the car, place the 
backward foot on the running board, 
lean slowly... 





.. brace the outer foot against the door 
and push oneself inwards and back- 
wards until one meets the edge of the 
ee 





why, again, must one enter a Poppet 
Eight by kneeling on the running board, 
placing one’s hands on the floor of the 
car, gradually edging oneself... 


\/ 


{= 


\ 





es 


. meets the little projecting bit just 
inside the top of the door-frame ? 


























“Third floor—millinery department—far end.” 


The Outing 


RS. WILSON. I told the Vicar that we had been 
M talking about an outing. He was very pleased, 
and said that he hoped that we would make our 

own arrangements. 

Mrs. Jones. I think it would be nice to go to the 
sea. 

Mrs. Smiru. I quite agree, so long as we do not go to 
Seawash. I cannot stand that place. 

Mrs. Jones. Why? What is wrong with Seawash ? 

Mrs. SmitrH. Everything. I lost my spectacles there 
for one thing. 

Mrs. THompson. How was that? Tell us about it. 

Mrs. Situ. There is really. nothing to tell. I took 
them off and put them down on the sand whilst I ate my 
lunch. Then I went for a short paddle, and when I got 
back they were gone. And I had to pay for a new 
pair, because that was before Bevan gave them to us 
free. 

Mrs. Jones. I think we ought to go to Seawash; then 
perhaps we might find Mrs. Smith’s glasses for her. 

Mrs. SmitH. No. I will not go there again. 

Mrs. Winson. Well, it need not be Seawash. There 
are plenty of other places. 
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Yes, I can tell you of a very nice 
place. George and I went there last year. It is called 
Dulham. It is just a little seaside village. And it is not 
one of those places where you have to dress up in your 
best. You can wear anything you like at Dulham, because 
not many people go there. 


Mrs. THOMPSON. 


Mrs. JonES. Why do so few people go there? 
Mrs. THompson. I suppose that people have not heard 
of it. 


But if it is such a nice*place you would 


Mrs. WILson. 
Are there 


have thought people would have heard of it. 
good shops there ? 

Mrs. THOMPSON. 
but it is a very good one. 
George got some cigarettes. 

Mrs. Witson. It does not sound the right place for 
me. I like to go where there is an Amusement Park, and 
cinemas, and a pier, and penny-in-the-slot machines. 

Mrs. Tuomeson. Leave the penny-in-the-slot machines 
out. I lost fourpence that way once. 

Mrs. SmirH. I was going to suggest that we go to 
London. There is always plenty to do there. 

Mrs. Jones. I do not think we ought to go to 
London. They tell me there are so many wicked people 
there. 

Mrs. SMITH. 
be wicked. 

Mrs. JONES. 

Mrs. THOMPSON. 
where we will go. We want to think it over. 
we might fix the date to-night. 

Mrs. SmirH. But we cannot fix the date till we know 
where we are going; because we might find that we had 
gone there on early-closing day. 

Mrs. Jongs. If we go by ourselves we shall be a very 
I think it would be a good plan to ask the 
That would make a nice- 


No. There is only the village shop, 
I bought a mop there, and 


Well, and if there are. You need not 


Perhaps not; but you never know. 
I think we cannot decide to-night 
But I think 


small party. 
Women’s Institute to join us. 


‘sized party, and it would be cheaper for us all. 


Mrs. Witson. That is a good idea. Let us ask the 
members of the Fellowship to come too. 

Mrs. SmitH. That would make a grand party. They 
will want to know how much it will cost. Shall we tell 
them five shillings ? 

Mrs. Jones. Some of them might think five shillings 
rather a lot. I suggest we say three and sixpence. 

Mrs. THompson. The larger the party is the cheaper 
it will be. If we get a thirty-six-seater bus it will cost 
much less a head than if we have only a twenty-four 
seater. . 

Mrs. Jones. Let us say a thirty-six seater. But we 
cannot find out how much it will cost until we know where 
we are going. 

Mrs. SmirH. If we have the W.I. and the Fellowship 
and ourselves we ought to fill a thirty-six seater all right. 
I think we ought to order it at once, because they get 
booked up. 

Mrs. THompson. But wait a minute. 
Who are the members of the W.I.? 

Mrs. Jones. We are. 

Mrs. THomeson. Then it is no good asking the W.I., 
because that is only ourselves. 

Mrs. Jones. Yes. And the same is true of the Fellow- 
ship. 

Mas. SmirH. Well, we shall just have to think of 
someone else to join our party. 

Mrs. Witson. I think I must go now, as my husband 
will be wanting his tea. We have had a good talk, and 
we seem to have settled most things. I am quite looking 
forward to the outing. 


Wait a minute. 
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The Man Who Couldn’t Resist Looking in Lighted Windows 


ID I ever tell you about the chap who was always 

staring in windows? said old Joe, the night-shift 

millwright, sitting down beside me. I was just 
doing the crossword, but in the middle of the night the 
canteen’s quiet and lonely, and it makes you feel kind of 
matey. 

No, I said. Can’t say you did. Tell me about him. 

It'll kill you, said Joe. 

Risk it, I said. 

Well, you know how it is when you’re walking along a 
road late at night, and there’s a lighted window with no 
curtains, said Joe. You can’t help looking in, can you? 

No, I guess not, I said. 

That’s how it was with Sam, said Joe. Only more so. 
Lighted windows did something to him. Couldn’t pass one 
without staring in. 

So what, I said. We all got kinks. 

Sure, said Joe. But you haven’t heard half of it yet. 
Boy, was it a scream. 

Was it? I said. 

Sure was, said Joe. I got to know Sam when I was up 
in Leeds on a fitting job. Got digs in a place at the back 
of the station where he was staying. He was married, but 
his missis had run off with a Scotch traveller, from Renfrew 
or somewhere, and Sam had sold the home up. 

What d’you know, I said. Still, what’s this got to do 
with his—— 

All in good time, said Joe. As I was saying, we got 
talking, and one night the subject of mushrooms came up— 
Sam had been a keen gardener at one time. Dead easy to 
grow, said Sam—meaning mushrooms of course, not 
gardeners. Muck and heat’s what they want, he said. 
And plenty of wet. Anyway, the upshot of it was we 
decided to have a go. There was a biggish cellar in the 
house, and Mrs. Evans—Welsh she was, came to Leeds 
after the Great War, the first one of course. Funny thing 
about this Mrs. Evans. Her husband had been the only 
amateur cyclist with a wooden leg ever to take part in the 
South Wales Champion—-still, that’s another story. As I 
was saying, Mrs. Evans said we could use the cellar. 

Decent of her, I said. 

Wasn’t it, said Joe. 
expected. 

No? I said. 

No, said Joe. It would have been all right, but for Sam’s 
teeth. 

Of course, I said. Sam’s teeth. 

Sure, said Joe. Didn’t I tell you? Mighty proud of 
them teeth, Sam was. Had ’em made special by a chap in 
Manchester. First got the idea when he was watching one 
of them mechanical grabs working. Now, instead of the 
teeth coming together and just touching at the tips, they 
fitted right into each other, and—— 

Interesting, I said. Very. But what happened to the 
mushrooms ? 

The mushrooms? said Joe. 
believe me if I told you. 

No harm in trying, I said. 

Must have been the seed, said Joe. Then, again, p’raps 
it was the muck we used. Got it from a chap Sam knew, 
little dried-up fellow by the name of Sikes. Ran an 
aquarium at the back of the Cow and Tin Whistle in Ben- 
nick Street. Charged tuppence a time to look round, and a 
penny for the kids. Did well too—specially at week-ends. 
Folks flocked in from all over the place to see his sea- 
donkey. Ever heard of a sea-donkey ? 


But it didn’t turn out like we 


Oh, yes. But you’d never 


No, I said. I guess I didn’t get around much. I didn’t 
hear about this chap Sam and his windows either. 

All right, hold your breath, said Joe. I’m coming to 
that. Have a fag? 

You have one of mine, I said. 

Thanks, said Joe. Now where was I? Oh, yes. 
when we finally got this racehorse on board —— 

Racehorse? I said. You were talking about a sea- 
donkey. 

Sea-donkey, said Joe. Oh, that’s another story. This 
was later—soon after Squinty (that was the horse’s name) 
won the National. The only cross-eyed horse ever to 
win it. 

The National? I said. I never heard of any cross-eyed 
horse winning the National. What year was that? 

Oh, you wouldn’t hear about it, said Joe. Nobody knew. 
Squinty always wore blinkers. Boy, what a race! Third 
from last he was till the second time round at Becher’s—— 

Could be, I said. But what was he doing on a ship? 

Going to Ireland, said Joe. There were four of us in the 
deal. The boss was a chap they called Cecil—only not to 
his face. A right nasty bit of work Cecil could be if 
anybody put him out. Then there was an ex-wrestler 
called “Gravy,” who Cecil kept around to handle any dirty 
work he couldn’t manage himself. I’ve seen that bloke 
get a two-inch-thick piece of. 

I suppose the other member of this tea-party was that 
chap Sam you started telling me about, I said. 

How’d you guess? said Joe. 

Dead easy, I said. 

Well, said Joe. We started to run into dirty weather as 
soon as we 

You’re killing me, I said. Was it on the ship that Sam 
started taking an interest in lighted windows? 

Exactly, said Joe. You see—— 

Just then the canteen door burst open. 

Hey, Joe! yelled one of the fitters. Old man Blankshaw 
wants you pronto. The radial’s jammed. He’s mad as hell. 

There now, said Joe. Just when I was coming to the 
point. Still, it’ll keep. 

Not long, I said. Not in this weather. 


Well 
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“ You'll need this—it’s the book of instructions.” 
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You didn't wipe your feet.” 


Some Other Time 


Into the fields to-day 
And wolf it by a wide unwieldy tree 
Under whose kindly eye the conies play. 
It would; but there’s the weeding to begin 
And all that awful washing to get through 
And Mrs. Pinhorn said she might pop in— 
We'll have to wait and see what we can do 
Some other time. 


T would be fun to take a picnic tea 


This evening we might try to take the car 
Down some forgotten lane 
And find a puckered pool below a star 
And sing and shout and act a bit insane. 
Yes, let’s! It would be marvellous—but then, 
We’re being Young Conservatives at six 
And sitters-in for Susan until ten; 
We'll simply have to see what we can fix 
Some other time. 
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Maybe, next month we might collect a crowd 
Of fellow slaves and go 

To some cheap peak where English are allowed 
And there are dazzling minarets of snow. 

But what of the committees that we’re on? 
The socials where we said we’d lend a hand? 

And could the choir keep time if we were gone? 
We'll have to see if something can be planned 

Some other. time. 


Next summer we might board an aeroplane 
Bound for some rarer air, 

Say for some drowsy citadel in Spain 
If things are less unsettled over there. 

We might go West and cross the Great Divide, 
Or splash about the Adriatic Sea; 

We might stay here and dismally decide 
How much, much simpler everything would be 

Some other time. DANIEL PETTIWARD 
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ANNALS OF A BRANCH LINE 


xil—Final gesture of defiance in the face of Nationalization 
[This is the last drawing in the series “Annals of a Branch Line,” which will be published shortly, in book form, by Messrs. Faber & Faber.] 
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HE problem of how cricketers 

spend those long wet spells in the 

pavilion is only slightly less 
mystifying to the spectator than the 
riddle of where cricketers go in the 
winter time. Well, I am now in a 
position to throw some light on the 
matter. Cricketers are not, of course, 
a homogeneous social group, so to 
generalize about them would be mis- 
leading. Thus, while many cricketers 
busy themselves with card-games, 
repairs to their equipment, television 
(last summer the Australians watched 
the Wimbledon tennis championships 
from the dressing-room at Lord’s— 
even during their captain’s innings), 
the next chapters of their autobio- 
graphies and numerous attempts to 
gauge the duration of the weather’s in- 
clemency, the fast bowlers—to a man 
—sit motionless with their boots off 





Verdun John Scott— 
Walter Mervyn Wallace 


and their feet up, their eyes closed and 
their lips curled into an inscrutable 
smile. And when I say fast bowlers, 
I mean, of course, fast bowlers by con- 
temporary English standards. 

In the New Zealanders’ dressing- 
room the scene was fairly true to 
tradition. The wooden floor, pricked 
and splintered by generations of 
spiked boots, was heavily cluttered 
with cricket-bags, and to cross it the 
visitor needed considerable agility and 
a steady flow of apologies. Like most 
dressing-rooms this one was _ inade- 
quately provided with windows, and at 
first I was puzzled by the absence of 
gloom. At length, however, I realized 
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The New Zealanders 


that the place was illuminated by an 
almost incandescent glow of rude 
health. These fifteen amateur cricketers 
from New Zealand are supposed to be 
pretty ancient as touring teams come 
and go—their average age is nearly 


wie 
¢ /; 


Skipper Walter Arnold Hadlee 


thirty—but their looks and phosphor- 
escence make nonsense of statistics. 
This must be the fittest team ever to 
brighten our shores. 

Outside, the rain pelted down, 
flooded the tarpaulin covering the 
wicket and pulped the newspapers with 
which the doughtier spectators had 
hooded or snooded themselves. Inside, 
the players toyed with their para- 
phernalia, scraping old mar! from their 
spikes and congealed linseed oil from 
their bats. There were stacks of letters 
to be worked through, a number of 
gleaming white bats to be autographed, 
and old copies of the Wellington 
Evening Post and other home journals 
to be studied. I consulted several of 





John Arthur Hayes— 
John Cowie 
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these, half expecting their print to be 
upside down by our reckoning, and 
discovered that New Zealand is de- 
lighted so far with the performances of 
its touring cricketers. It should be. 
The team is managed by Mr. J. H. 
Phillipps, a most genial and know- 
ledgeable cricketing enthusiast who 
has not allowed his seven-day week or 
trying administrative detail to sap his 
boyish delight inthe game. It is chiefly 
owing to the wisdom and experience 
of Mr. Phillipps, Mr. W. A. Hadlee 
(captain) and Mr. W. M. Wallace (vice- 
captain) that this trip is proving so 
successful. These men lead the New 
Zealanders into battle not as con- 
querors but as students of cricket, and 
their chief aim, I feel sure, is to derive 
maximum advantage from the educa- 
tional opportunities of the tour and to 
return to their islands as honours 





George Fenwick Cresswell— 
Thomas Browning Burti 


graduates in the game. When the team 
heard that their first pipe-opening 
match in Britain would be against the 
formidable county of Yorkshire they 
rejoiced—where other touring teams 
might well have grumbled. They 
welcomed this early seminar with the 
professors of the White Rose and pro- 
ceeded to Bradford notebooks in hand. 
Mr. Phillipps put it something like 
this: ‘Imagine what a thrill it was for 
our boys, when into the Bradford 
pavilion, with loads of advice and 
encouragement, came such old masters 
as Wilfred Rhodes, Emmott Robinson, 
Herbert Sutcliffe, Bill Bowes and 
Frank Smailes! We just lapped it up.” 
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Mr. Hadlee looks every inch a skipper, 
rather like a benevolent edition of 
Douglas Jardine. He is high of brow, 
tense of mouth and spectacled, and he 
leads his team of Nature Boys with the 
ideal blend of firm discipline and bon- 
homie. By profession he is an account- 
ant and his careful captaincy reveals 
an appropriate appreciation of the 
nicely calculated less or more. His 
senior assistant, Mr. Wallace, who very 
nearly became the seventh batsman to 
hit one thousand runs in an English 
May, talks tactics as fluently as 
another man will chat about the price 
of beer and with an erudition second to 
none. I asked Mr. Wallace a number 
of sticky questions: 

“Were you surprised to find the 
standard of English cricket so poor?” 

“On the contrary, we are surprised 
to find it so good. Cricket in New 
Zealand slumped badly during the 
war, so we expected to find your 
cricket completely blitzed.” 

“Have you found any new stars 
over here? Any budding Larwoods or 
Comptons ?” 

“Well, there’s whats- 
isname of Oxford—or 
is it Cambridge? He’s 
the best young seam 
bowler we’ve struck.” 
(I didn’t quite catch 
the name; and anyway 
I wouldn’t repeat it. 
We don’t want some- 
one who probably 
bowls quite naturally 
suddenly becoming 
earnest about “swing” 
and wearing his shirts 
out uselessly on the new ball.) 

“No new batsman?” 

“Er—the rain seems to be stopping, 
thank goodness!” 

The New Zealanders play their 
cricket very much @ l’ Anglaise; and, 
remarkably enough in a way, still look 
for guidance and inspiration to the Old 
Country rather than to their devastat- 
ing Australian neighbours. In fact the 


New Zealanders invariably speak of 


Bradmanland with the same subtle 
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John Richard Reid 





Bert Sutcliffe— 
Martin Paterson Donnelly 


blend of respect and objectiveness with 
which a confirmed Commoner will 
allude to the House of Lords as 
“another place.” It is “a certain 
country not too far from New Zealand.” 
Practical proof of all this is the 
tourists’ cap which is fashioned in the 
English style, close-fitting and rounded, 
instead of in the Aussie mode of 


shapeless functionalism. 
In spite of Jack Fingleton’s repeated 
warning that an over-indulgence in 





Cecil Burke—Frank Brunton Smith— 
Geoffrey Osborne Rabone—Henry Butler Cave 


forward play is the chief reason for 
England’s batting weakness, Mr. 
Hadlee’s men still put their left legs 
down the wicket much more often than 
they play back with left elbows cocked 
towards the zenith. In fact they 
leave the crease so frequently that 
their record for wickets lost by stump- 
ing is the highest of all “Test” cricket 
countries. Their cricket is, indeed, 
convincingly pedigree—by Hambledon 
out of Wisden; and this is readily com- 
prehensible when I recall for you that 
Charles Darwin found the game already 
well established when he visited the 
islands in 1835, and that it has since 
been nursed into shapely orthodoxy 
by « long line of English coaches. 

All the same, there are signs of a 
move away from conventional classic- 
ism. G. F. Cresswell is a medium-pace 
spin bowler with a most exceptional 
action. He bowls with a two-eyed 
stance, as square and flat-chested as a 
sandwich-man. Watching him, the 
spectator—and, perhaps, the batsman 
—expects the ball to fly from his arm 
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in the direction of mid-off. The Aus- 
tralians would build Cresswell into a 
secret weapon ; the M.C.C. would prob- 
ably unfrock him for heresy. Then there 
is Sutcliffe (“ Bert,” of course—just as 
the Austalians have a duplicate Sidney 
Barnes), a left-handed batsman who 
has averaged almost a hundred over 
the last three years. Sutcliffe’s hetero- 
doxy is as strong as Cresswell’s: it is 
simply that he has no time to play 
himself in. Sutcliffe is a physical train- 
ing instructor who takes his job 
seriously, and he bats as though even 
a short period of inactivity at the 
wicket would lead to a softening of 
muscle and a general wasting of vital 
tissue. 

And what of J.R. Reid, the youngest 
player of the fifteen? He is officially 
described as a leading batsman, an 
excellent wicket-keeper, a_ brilliant 
fielder in any position and a useful 
medium-pace bowler. What do the 
unions have to say about that? John 
Cowie, too. He was here with the last 
New Zealand Team of 1937. To follow 
Lindwall as a touring 
fast bowler in England 
is like taking over from 
Danny Kaye at the 
Palladium, but Cowie 
has already shown 
(notably at Leeds) a 
disconcerting aptitude 
for taking English 
wickets: 

Martin Donnelly we 
all know as a brilliant 
batsman and as a sub- 
ject for acute con- 
troversy—whether _ it 
concerns the pronunciation of his sur- 
name (it is Donnelly) or his precise 
position in the hierarchy of great 
left-handers. Then we have V. J. 
Scott, T. B. Burtt, F. L. H. Mooney, 
H. B. Cave, F. B. Smith, C. Burke, 
J. A. Hayes, G. O. Rabone... Well, 
they ’re all good cricketers, even if they 
are inclined to orthodoxy. 

But I still don’t know, any more than 
you do, whether the New Zealanders 
are shortly to record their first win in 
Test cricket or not. 

BERNARD HoOLLOwooD 





Manager J. H. Phillipps 
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“Flave you a rather special greetings card for somebody who’s 


been left a million pounds?” 


Where is Good Old Gus? 


misleading. It is not the precise 

location of Good Old Gus that is 
exercising my mind. In the final 
picture of the latest instalment of his 
adventures (the latest, that is, which 
I have been able to secure—we will 
revert to that point later on) Good Old 
Gus is inside a log cabin of curiously 
dilapidated structure, the walls of 
which are bulging and quivering with 
the impact of his bellow of: “Ah is 
Good Old Gus!” and we know that this 
cabin is in the neighbourhood of the 
village of Dogpateh. It must be pretty 
close to Dogpatch, since it was from 
that hamlet (the creation, I should 
perhaps observe, of the celebrated Mr. 
Al Capp) that Washable Jones set out 


LT a way, of course, the question is 


a few weeks ago on the quest that has 
led him at last to the cabin in question; 
and Washable, though he is well grown 
for his age, is only four years old. True, 
he was conveyed part of the way on 
the back of a Shmoo (we will leave 
aside for the moment the question of 
what a Shmoo is), but on the other hand 
he wasted a good deal of time by 
looking in the first place not for Good 
Old Gus at all, but for Nightmare 
Alice. 

Before we go on to consider (as I 
fear we must) the character of Night- 
mare Alice, it is perhaps only right 
that I should explain how this slice of 
contemporary literature came into my 
hands. I was travelling, for reasons 
which seemed to me sufficient, on the 
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railway between Newcastle and Liver- 
pool; and on the bookstall at Carlisle 
station I observed a pile of brightly- 
coloured American comic supplements. 
When I had ascertained that these 
could be bought with ordinary soft 
currency (of which, like everyone in 
this country, I have sackfuls stuffed 
away in the garage) I decided to buy 
one. That was a mistake. 

By the time the train had panted up 
to Shap summit and begun its gallop 
down into Lancaster, I had devoured 
every one of the cartoons and started 
to go through them all again. By 
Manchester my mind was in a turmoil. 
Some of the “strips” were complete in 
themselves, and these I mostly enjoyed, 
but the greater number were episodes 
in a collection of serial stories which 
had plainly been going on for some 
time. It was these that tormented me 
with desire to know what was going 
to happen next, and, even more, what 
had happened last week. A large, 
amiable young American with the 
unfortunate name of Joe Palooka was 
boxing a gigantic negro in the middle 
of the Sahara, and it seemed to me that 
Joe had got himself into a pretty tight 
corner. He had broken a bone in his 
hand with the first blow he landed on 
the negro’s jaw, and now the maddened 
half-bestial creature was about to sink 
its fangs in his neck. I was anxious for 
Joe, and I also wanted to know what 
he was doing in the Sahara Desert, and 
who the little fat man was who, in 
the middle of the contest, was shown 
telephoning from Hollywood to the 
American Ambassador in Paris. Then 
there was Mandrake the Magician, who 
evidently had the useful knack of being 
able to convey to those around him the 
impression that he was a sea-serpent; 
but what was he doing on board the 
pirate schooner in the first place? 
Little Orphan Annie was trapped in 
an underground cavern. I wanted to 
know why Annie, who seemed a re- 
markably level-headed young woman, 
had gone into that cavern. 

And, of course, there was Nightmare 
Alice. 

Considerations of business kept my 
mind occupied while I was in Liver- 
pool; but the next day I had to go 
north to Glasgow. One gets resigned 
to that sort of thing. At the Exchange 
Station I bought my ticket and went to 
the bookstall to get a newspaper. And 
there, in plain view, were some more 
comic supplements. 

It seems that no licence is needed to 
sell the things. Why this should be so 
I cannot tell. Cocaine is not displayed 
on the counters of station refreshment- - 
rooms for anyone to buy. Nor is 
cannabis indica, or hashish. Be that as 
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it may, I did not hesitate; the time for 
remorse might come later, but for the 
moment I had got what I wanted. 
Over a cup of coffee in the dining-car I 
unfolded the gaudy pages. 

It took about half an hour, I suppose, 
before I finally concluded that the 
issue I now had before me must be 
just a fortnight earlier in date than the 
one I had read the day before. That is 
to say, there was one whole issue 
missing between the two. But I would 
not like to be dogmatic about it; there 
were some features which pointed to its 
being of a later date than the first one. 
Little Orphan Annie was on a farm, 
and there was nothing to show whether 
she had lately emerged from an under- 
ground cavern or was shortly going to 
enter one. Mandrake the Magician 
was putting a gang of ruffians to flight 
with a machine-gun which had no 
existence except in their imaginations. 
Joe Palooka, infuriatingly, wag not in 
the paper at all. It was a different 
brand of supplement, and its readers 
must have been willing to forgo the 
adventures of Joe Palooka for the sake 
of following those of Invisible Scarlett 
O’Neill. Mr. Capp’s serial was there, 
however, and I scanned it eagerly for 
some clue to the motives which had led 
young Washable Jones to leave his 
native village in the company of a 
herd of Shmoos. Instead I found an 
admirably presented propaganda story, 
using some favourite Dogpatch char- 
acters, which conveyed the desirability 
of buying United States Government 
Bonds. It included a skilful portrait 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Snyder; a man of whom I know nothing 
but good, but a poor substitute for 
Nightmare Alice. 

Over my emotions at Glasgow, where 
1 found on the bookstalls a great pile 
of copies of the same comic supplement 
that I had originally bought in Carlisle, 
I draw a veil. 

There the matter rests at present. 
There are no comic supplements on sale 
in the city which I inhabit. Within the 
next three or four weeks I shall, | 
know, be called away on business; but 
the fear that haunts my waking hours 
and drives sleep from my pillow is that, 
when I finally catch up with Washable 
Jones, it will be to see the distant 
figure of Good Old Gus disappearing 
over a mountain, pursued by the 
Shmoos, while some bystander observes 
airily that Washable, bless his manly 
li'l hide, certainly had a narrow escape 
that time. Believe me, those of my 
readers who have at some time or other 
wondered whether to buy one of these 
comic supplements, and have walked 
away without one, have had an escape 
even narrower. G. D. R. Davres 


In This Quarry 


Hemméd round with reedy stone. 

In this quarry corneth crake; 
Drummeth gnat in angry tone, 
Thinketh he, I am alone. 


[ this quarry lieth lake, 


Gnat in quarry, sting me not. 
Not in quarry sting me, gnat. 
Sun is friendly, sun is hot; 

I would lie, and, lying flat, 
Shade my forehead with my hat. 


Gnat discourseth of his woes 
In a lone complaining voice 
Half an inch above my nose. 
Natter not, O gnat; rejoice 
In the quarry of thy choice. 


I thy choice and quarry am? 
Blessings on thee, gnat, begone. 
Nor becrawl on me, bedam, 

Nor my nose besettle on, 
Howso in thy sight it shone. 


Hemméd round with reedy stone 
Lake lies cool in quarry’s core. 
Leave me, gentle gnat, alone, 
At my neb-end buzz no more, 
Think my mouth no open door. 


I would linger, gnat, and lie 
Quarry-bound at height of day, 
But be-gnatted at be [. 
I must hasten and away. 
So unwindeth all my lay. 

R. P. Lister 
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y HEAP Day,” I said, ‘to 
Waterloo.” 
“Cheap Day?” said the 


booking clerk. 

we hag 

“To Waterloo?” 

“ec Yes.” 

“Returning same day?” 

“Naturally.” 

“Not between the hours of four- 
thirty and six-thirty though?” 

“Look,” I said, “I know the rules.” 
I have been buying Cheap Days to 
Waterloo from this same clerk three 
days a week for the last eighteen 
months. 

“One shilling,” he said. 

I pointed to the half-crown which 
had been lying under his nose since the 
beginning of this conversation. 

He took it away and after an interval 
returned with my ticket and a penny 
change. 

“What's this?” I asked. 

“One and five to come,” he said, 
and went away again. When he came 
back with another penny I thought 
the time had come to apply a little 
pressure. 

“May I ask,” I said civilly enough, 
“what the devil you think you are 
playing at?” 

He did not seem to take the question 
amiss, but settled his elbows on the 
counter with the air of a man disposed 
to play his part in a lengthy encounter. 
His voice, travelling upwards to the 
anti-bacillus slit and down again on 
my side of the glass screen, held only 
a hint of truculence. “I’m doing my 
job,” he explained, “according to 
contract.” 

Something stirred in the recesses of 
my memory. 

“You mean,” I suggested, “that you 
are withholding that little extra effort 
without which the wheels of transport 
cannot run smoothly?” 

“One and four to come,” he said. 

“Going slow, eh?” I called after him. 
“Clogging the nation’s recovery effort 
and impeding—oh, there you are—the 
free flow of dollar-earning goods.” 

“ According to contract,” he repeated 
stubbornly, but this time he handed 
me a threepenny-bit and I felt sure I 
had him on the defensive. 

“Tn any case,” I said, “aren’t you 
anticipating? I don’t seem to have 
read that instructions have been sent 
to booking clerks by their Union to 
take any action in this matter.” 

““Never mind that,” he said. “I’ve 
got to practise, haven’t I?” 

As can be imagined, I was in no 
mood to let so monstrous a proposition 
pass unchallenged; but feeling in the 


Slow Going 


queue behind me had now reached such 
a pitch of intensity that I was forced 
to train my guns in a fresh direction. 

“You may well be imagining, ladies 
and gentlemen,” I said, turning to face 
them and at the same time thwarting 
the efforts of a small double-breasted 
suit to dodge in under my elbow, “that 
you have here the typically selfish case 
of a man who chooses the busiest time 
of the morning to have the dates on 
six bicycle tickets changed from the 
ninth to the fifteenth of August. The 
facts are otherwise. I am attempting to 
buy a single return, that is to say, one 
Cheap Day ticket to Waterloo—as no 
doubt many of you here to-day also 
hope to do.” 

There was a general murmur of 
assent, -broken only by a shout of 
“Get on with it,” from a person in a 
check cap. 

“You had better,” I told this person, 
“address your protests to the right 
quarter. The fact is that the booking 
clerk here, who still owes me one and 
a penny—or rather,” I corrected 
myself, glancing down in some sur- 
prise, ““sevenpence, has elected to clog 
the nation’s transport by withholding 
that little extra effort. without which 
the wheels of industry cannot flow 
smoothly. I need not remind you, and 
him, that conduct of this kind is 
rapidly alienating the public’s sym- 
pathy. If you will tura to page four of 
your newspapers—page five in your 
case, sir—and run your eyes down the 
leader you will see that the railwaymen 
are rapidly forfeiting the confidence of 
the people. Their intransigent attitude 
bids fair (if memory serves) to undo 
much of the goodwill that has been 
built up in recent years. They are 
sadly mistaken in the mood of the 
country at large if they imagine—and 
if the lady who is still looking at the 
Food News on page eight will do me 
the kindness of paying attention to 
what I am saying—that tactics de- 
signed to paralyze our internal trade 
and freeze our overseas markets will 
be tolerated by a people who have 
dedicated themselves to the single goal 
of national recovery .. .” 

Here the rumble of an approaching 
train lost me the sympathy of a section 
of my audience and I was obliged to 
raise my voice to make myself heard. 

“You may speculate,” I shouted, 
‘“‘on the precise means by which the 
Editors of your newspapers discover 
your initial sympathy with the aims of 
discontented workers, still more, how 
they determine the precise moment at 
which that sympathy is withheld. 
You may wonder, as I do, to what 
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extent the railwaymen—and for that 
matter, the busmen, the dockers and 
the coal-miners of South Staffordshire 
(was it?), from whom public support 
has in recent years been severally and 
at decent intervals withdrawn—are 
thrown into confusion and dismay by 
the news that you are no longer at their 
side. Opportunities of expressing your 
disapproval of the actions of Amal- 
gamated Pit-Prop Assemblers, let us 
say, may not have been as frequent as 
you could have wished. But you can 
hardly doubt . . .” 

“And tawopence is one and six,” said 
the booking clerk. 

“Thank you . You can hardly 
doubt that you have here, at this 
moment, an unrivalled chance to show 
this booking clerk that he has alienated 
your sympathy and forfeited the con- 
fidence of at least a cross-section of the 
British public.” 

“Next, please,” said the clerk. 

The train being now at the platform 
I was forced at this point to break off 
my address and hurry away, but as [ 
left I had the satisfaction of hearing 
the queue give three loud boos. One 
can only hope that the booking clerk 
realized at whom they were directed. 

H, F. Etwis 








FOUNTAIN PENS 








“I’m almost positive this is one 
of those that pull out.” 





























“Three minutes late for duty, Barstow ! 


reported.” 





This will be 


Carnival 


in Surrey has received its Carnival 

Week with true British stolidity, 
or apathy, if you prefer that word. 
The Surrey Comet is among those pre- 
ferring “apathy,” going as far, indeed, 
as a reproachful headline: apaTay 
SPOILS CARNIVAL, 

Of course, in the sort of carnival rife 
on the Continent, apathy does not 
dream of rearing its ugly head. In a 
town with, say, a four thousand six hun- 
dred and thirty-seven population it may 
safely be reckoned that four thousand 
six hundred and thirty-seven persons, 
exclusive of dogs and visitors, will join 
wholeheartedly in the carnival. Not 
one of them would recognize apathy if 
they saw it on a tableau-car. What, 
then, has the Continent got that West 
Ewell hasn’t got? Why is it that 
“West Ewell residents have greeted 
with apathy many of the events in this 
week’s carnival, the first to be organized 


I AM sorry to see that West Ewell 


in the village by West Ewell Com- 
munity Association” ? 

The “season of festivity and revelry” 
—lI here quote the dictionary, not the 
Surrey Comet—opened with a bang, the 
Deputy Mayor of Epsom taking the 
salute at a march-past of local guides, 
scouts, brownies and cubs. On a 
Sunday, too! If ever I saw the Con- 
tinental Sunday inserting the thin end 
of its insidious wedge, this is where I 
saw it. With a break only for sleep, 
the mad excitement continued on the 
Monday, when there was a treasure- 
hunt (poorly attended), a concert by a 
choral society (poorly attended) and a 
talk on vegetable gardening by the 
Horticultural Officer of Surrey County 
Council (poorly attended). 

As was only to be expected, this 
whirl of gaiety left West Ewell so 
exhausted, so sated with pleasure, that 
on Tuesday not a solitary hedonist felt 
up to painting West Ewell red by 
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attending a talk on how to make jam 
and jelly. It is to be supposed that 
West Ewell spent the day quietly in 
bed with damp towels round its fore- 
head. Hangovers were finally defeated 
by sheer, bulldog carnival spirit, and 
“enthusiasm returned in the evening 
during the arts and crafts exhibition.” 
But just what is meant by “during”? 
I take it that the frolics opened staidly 
enough, and that halfway through the 
exhibition the pleasure-crazed inhabit- 
ants suddenly donned their masks, 
pelted one another with flowers, and 
chased pretty girls round the etchings 
and the book-binding stands. You 
would have thought that, with all 
going merrily as a marriage-bell, every- 
body would have been in high fettle— 
in just the devil-may-care mood for 
the high-spot of the evening, which was 
to have been another talk. But, no! 
Apathy again. The talk was cancelled, 
and the merry throng dispersed in an 
orderly manner. I would like to see a 
Riviera carnival crowd going home 
without its lecture. 

The high-jinks continued on Wednes- 
day, which was wet. The sports were 
cancelled as though they had been a 
talk. “‘A few races were run, however, 
in a nearby hall, and there was some 
community singing.” 

The size of the hall is not specified, 
but I cannot think any outstandingly 
good times were returned. Your crack 
runner is apt to be hampered by the 
necessity of gearing-down to take a 
ninety-degree corner every few yards, 
and there may also have been the 
hazards of chairs, whist-tables and 
floor-polish—as well as the spectators, 
who, one presumes, huddled in the 
middle of the track getting slowly giddy 
as the athletes revolved round them. 
The competitors themselves may well 
have had something to say; “’Pon 
my word, I didn’t know whether to 
wear spiked shoes or dancing-pumps.” 

Three talks were cancelled because 
no revellers turned up. 

Later that Wednesday, the com- 
mittee got together—possibly wearing 
paper hats and false noses; I don’t 
know—and killed the spirit of carnival 
deader than a doornail by cancelling 
all six of the talks that’ were still to 
come.... 


° ° 


Blackleg 


Cuckoo, kindly show some tact— 
Do not advertise the fact 

That you find such keen enjoyment 
In pursuit of an employment 
Which each year entails the stern 
Duty of a lodging turn. 
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At the Play 





Champagne for Delilah (NEw)—The Third Visitor (DUKE OF YORK’s) 
The Provok’d Wife (A.D.C. THEATRE, CAMBRIDGE) 


R. RONALD MILLAR’S Cham- 
pagne for Delilah strikes me as 
being what the French call demi- 
pétillant, or half-bubbly, when to fit 
the hard artificiality of the occasion it 





[Champagne for Delilah 


Fallen Idol 


Lee Normandy—Miss GoociE WirTHERS; Olivia 
Raines—Miss IRENE WortuH; David Normandy— 


Mr. Nicer Patrick 


needed to be fully fizzy. The play is 
glitteringly glib. It is not unwitty, but 
the wit has a metallic, mechanical ring 
and the characters are relentless in 
their determination to be funny with- 
out cease. The fact that they appear 
the sort of people who might attempt 
to support such a hectic exchange of 
sophisticated backchat doesn’t save 
them from becoming just a little 
wearisome. At the same time the piece 
is neatly made, the idea of a dramatist 
so taken with the theatre that he sees 
his own life as a play offering situations 
which in themselves are entertaining. 
The dramatist, faithfully married, is 
led by the example of his latest hero to 
have a flutter with a film-star who 
turns out, her glamour once dissolved 
in unaccustomed alcohol, a puritan, 
thus robbing the dramatist’s patient 
wife of her long-awaited chance to 
escape from this theatrical lunatic 
asylum with a nice, dull doctor. 
Baggy trousers and a pipe and an 
occasional let-up from being bright 
would have helped the dramatist, who 
is less like the common cast of his pro- 
fession than could well be imagined. 
Mr. NicEex Patrick, though an excel- 
lent actor, is too alert and nimble for 
the part, giving the impression of a 
stockbroker in training for Wimbledon 


rather than of a man making his living 
with his mind. Miss Goocrz WITHERS, 
whom I wish we could see more often, 
is charming as the wife, getting a good 
deal of fun out of her attempts to 
clinch the husband’s mis- 
demeanour; while Miss IRENE 
WortH handles cleverly the 
irony of the film-star’s fright- 
ened virtue and, in the scene 
where brandy overtakes her, 
raises things to a quite differ- 
ent level of comedy. I can’t 
really recommend the play, but 
many may find it to their 
taste. Mr. Minar has written 
far better, in Frieda, and will 
doubtless do so again. 


Since I saw Mr. GERALD 
ANSTRUTHERS The Third 
Visitor at the Granville three 
years ago it appears to have 
been considerably tightened 
up; I remember feeling there 
was too much aimless talk in 
the second act, and this now 
seems stronger. The play 
remains rather an old- 
fashioned thriller, with a trick 
ending, but the trick is in- 
genious and to those who don’t take 
their crime too seriously it should bring 
a genuine thrill. Very little can be told 
about it without spoiling this effect; 
but, after we have seen a very nasty 
gentleman being bashed by a revenge- 
ful chum in a rich bachelor hideout 
decorated with a stained glass window 
for which alone death was deserved, the 
action switches to a flat where 
the police interrogate his 
harassed partner, the partner’s 
vixen wife (prone to the 
astonishing vice of secret 
gambling at Maidenhead) and 
the owners of the flat, a dim- 
witted author and his wife. 
This last-named lady has a 
gammy arm which may easily 
suggest to criminologists in 
the audience that the straight- 
forward manner of the piece 
is deceptive; and, in the part, 
Miss Sonta DRESDEL is well 
fitted for the stern work 
to come, while as her husband 
Mr. Mackenzie WARD gives 
one of his amusing portraits 
from the Wooster gallery. 
Senior policemen on the stage 
are often such uncertain quan- 
tities that it is a pleasure to 
watch Mr. Ceci. RAMAGE on 
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the job. A_ beautiful performance. 
Miss Rosemary Scott, Mr. ANTHONY 
MaRLowE and Mr. Bruno BaRNABE 
help to fill in a play which I should say 
is beta plus, with a sporting chance of 
arun. 


Odd things happen in the theatre, 
but never before have I heard a bottle 
of champagne opened in the seat 
behind me. Cambridge, however, 
claims special privileges in May Week, 
and it would be hard to choose a play 
better able to stand up to this accom- 
paniment than Vansruen’s The Pro- 
vok’d Wife. Neither in language nor 
situation is it as good as The Relapse, 
but it has great moments and the 
A.D.C., which had gone to the reward- 
ing trouble of producing a programme 
with a spoof eighteenth-century cover, 
gave it rousingly. Sir John and Lady 
Brute weretaken with spirit by Mr. Joun 
WILDERS and Miss HEATHER Browy, 
Miss Jesse Faser made a witty 
Bellinda, and as the lads about town 
Mr. Ancus Mackay and Mr. Ross 
Lewis had a devilry authentically 
end-of-term. Special praise for his 
sets to Mr. Pattie FeARNHILL. 

Eric KEown 


Recommended 


DarRK OF THE Moon—Ambassadors— 
Superbly produced American semi-musical. 
Backwoods fantasy, with witches, sin and 
salvation. 

Tae Herress—Haymarket—From Henry 
James’s story, very well staged. 

‘Tue Lapy’s Not ror Burnrinc—Globe— 
Witty comedy by a poet. 

Buack CuxHirron — Westminster — Flora 
Robson superb in good family drama. 

DapPHNE LAUREOLA—W yndham’s—Bridie 
and Edith Evans both at their best. 

*THe Happiest Days or Your LirE— 
Apollo—Wild school farce. 

(*Suitable for young people) 





(The Third Visitor 


The Inspector Calls 


Steffy Millington—Miss Sonia DrespeL; Detective 
Inspector—Mr. Cectt RaMaGeE; Bill Millington— 


Mr. MACKENZIE WARD 
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Falstaff La Boléeme Don Pasquale 


TS New London Opera Company, 
whose first home was the Cambridge 
Theatre, are making a welcome re- 
appearance on the London stage, this 
time in the statelier and more spacious 
surroundings of Oscar Hammerstein’s 
opera-house.- It is good, too, to hear 
Italian opera—the popular La Bohéme, 
Rigoletto, Il Barbiere, Tosca, and the 
not-so-well-known Falstaff and Don 
Pasquale—sung with the panache to 
which English artists, singing in 
English, can never quite attain. We 
can hear a splendid English Tosca at 
Sadler’s Wells; but first-class Italian 
principals and a_ conductor like 
ALBERTO EREDE can between them 
give a couple of extra turns to the 
screw that squeezes the last drop 
of excitement out of Pucornt’s luridly- 
coloured score. Ultimately the tem- 
perature of an opera performance 
depends on the conductor—just how 
much will have been apparent to those 
who heard both CLEMENS Krauss and 
Signor EREDE conduct Tosca at the 
Stoll, with the same orchestra and 
(with a single exception) the same cast. 
Herr Krauss’s performance had great 





At the Opera 


Gala Season of Italian Opera (STOLL) 
Pelléas et Mélisande (COVENT GARDEN) 





distinction, and the pot was kept 
simmering nicely ; Signor EREDE, how- 
ever, keeps his cauldron a little below 
boiling-over point until, at just the 
right moment, off comes the lid, 
blowing pot, stew, cook and all clean 
through the roof. 

Of all the stars now shining so 
brightly at the Stoll Theatre, the 
brightest of all is the incomparable 
MaRIANO*STABILE. His voice is past 
its best, it is true; but with an artist 
such as he the voice is only half the 
story. His characterizations, with 
their exquisitely-balanced contradic- 
tions, are a joy and a delight. His 
Falstaff is richer than ever—a drunken, 
lascivious old rogue, but with the 
dignity of a great gentleman. His 
Scarpia, sung opposite the regal, 
golden-toned Tosca of MARGHERITA 
GRANDI or the perfervid one of 
Franca Saccui, is unimaginably hor- 
rible because, for all his bestiality, 
violence and cruelty this Scarpia is an 
epicure and a man of culture. His 
Malatesta in Don Pasquale, elegant, 
cynical and witty, is sympathetic and 
human as well. The famous duet with 
Martin LAWRENCE is as brilliant as 
ever. 

Among the guest-artists is PAaoLo 
Sitver!I, a_ glittering Figaro (Il 
Barbiere) and a deeply moving Figo- 
letto. ANTONIO SALVAREZZA has given 
excellent performances of the tenor 
roles in Rigoletto and Tosca, though 
Luiet Inrantrno has proved a dis- 
appointment. In GracrELa RIVERA 
the company has the best coloratura 
soprano of its career, who sings the gay 
heroine of J/ Barbiere and the pathetic 
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The Barber of Seville 


Tosca 


one of Rigoletto with equal suc- 
cess. Darya Bayan, IAN WALLACE, 
StranLeEY Pope and Tony Sympson— 
inspired player of small parts—are 
adding to their laurels in the parts they 
sang last season. 


Desussy’s Pelléas et Meélisande is 
like a crystal fountain in whose clear 
depths is mirrored, remote and dream- 
like, the story of these hapless lovers. 
The passion of Pelléas and his death at 
the hands of the jealous Golaud seem 
no more than the ripples made by 
Mélisande’s ring when she drops it into 
the water; and Mélisande herself is but 
a shadow that darkens the surface for 
a moment and fades sadly from our 
sight, leaving us gazing at the jewelled 
pebbles far below. A company of 
distinguished artists from the Opéra- 
Comique of Paris have enabled us to 
hear this beautiful work once again at 
Covent Garden. The scenery was tire- 
some, but the performances of IRENE 
JOACHIM, JACQUES JANSEN and H. B. 
ETcHEVERRY in the principal rdles 
were excellent. RoGER DESORMIERE 
conducted. D.C. B. 
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Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


With Gun, Rod and Merlin 


It is a pity sporting novels are out of fashion. They 
make a contribution to social history which will be missed, 
and we in this country can write them rather well. One 
reason for their eclipse is that modern novelists, with 
civilization in the melting-pot and the gcomplexities of 
psycho-analysis and kindred parlour-games still excitingly 
new, are inclined to stay indoors, and another, less devious, 
is the lamentable decline in the more picturesque field- 
sports. Whether we like it or not we live in an age where 
all the emphasis is on uniformity and the team, and where 
little room is left for the individual, whose eccentricities 
have always been at the heart of the richest sporting 
fiction. With all the skill in the world it would be difficult 
to write readably about anything as perfect as an inter- 
national golfing side (a multiple ball-hitting mechanism 
scientifically put together and evenly charged with the 
correct quantity of vitamins), or about five hundred men 
sitting down primly side by side on camp stools to scour a 
canal for roach. The bigger and more efficient our recrea- 
tions become, the duller they must be in human terms. 

The final test of a sporting novel, as it is of a sporting 
print, is not mere accuracy, though an absence of howlers 
is in its favour, but the ability to please those who know 
little or nothing of the subject. Surtees will continue to 
be read not only by worshippers of the horse, but also by 
some who, like myself, greatly dread the creature, because 
Mr. Facey Romford and the magical company of argumenta- 
tive, evil-smelling little men are characters in their own 
right, with a corresponding pungency of speech that 
guarantees them a permanent pigeon-hole in the story of 
the English language. But the novelist who can make sport 
amusing outside the circle of its devotees is rare at any 
time, and is so rare to-day that Lt.-Col. J. K. Stanford is 
a find indeed. 

His Guns Wanted has a graceful and unfacetious humour 
that misses little in contemporary manners, and his 
characters are most forcefully individuals. When he 
wishes, as in the case of a night-club king and of a best- 
selling conveyor-belt novelist, he can flay with lean 
dexterity, but most of his people are friendly men in shabby 
tweeds, and he observes them acutely and with affection. 
In the accurate raciness of his dialogue he reminds one a little 
of Wodehouse, but whereas P. G. W. writes in a political 
and economic vacuum Colonel Stanford gets much of 
his effect by recounting the domestic horrors borne 
cheerfully by men brought up to press bells for what they 
wanted. Nothing could be more charming than his 
portrait of an aged general grown too poor to shoot, who 
persuades his friend the head keeper to let him come as a 
beater; dressed worse than a tramp, the old man enjoys 
himself like a schoolboy. In a good many retired and 
harassed hearts a note of fellow-feeling will also be struck 
by the meticulous colonel who reduces his crushing agenda 
of household chores to a drill which allows him an occasional 
escape with a gun and a dog. 

Asanovel Guns Wanted seriously lacks shape and direction, 
its theme of a young cavalry officer on a sporting tour after 
the war breaking down into a series of loosely connected 
episodes; but viewed as an entertainment it is a delightful 
book. Colonel Stanford reflects the country scene as well 
as he reflects its people, and he performs the elusive feat 
of catching the emotional excitement of shooting, its 
poetry if you will, in a way that should touch even those 
who have never held a gun. 


Fishing has never lent itself easily to fiction. The best 
of it is lonely work and no amount of tact can disguise the 
awkwardness of the moment when the true hero comes in the 
last chapter to a frying-pan. Its natural medium is the con- 
templative essay, that mixes great encounters with the 
beauty and peace of rivers. So few anglers can accomplish 
this without growing windy, however, that a reprint is very 
welcome of A Holiday Fisherman, first published between the 
wars. For eight years Mr. Maurice Headlam, who writes with 
distinction and modesty, was an English Civil Servant in 
Dublin, spending his spare time exploring Irish waters. 
His account of big trout in unspoilt bog-streams makes 
envious reading, but, like Colonel Stanford, he has the 
hospitable trick of passing on his enjoyment. His record 
of a long fishing life takes us on a round that includes the 
Test and Finland. Although salmon figure in it largely, 
there is a pleasing tolerance for pike and chub. 

And while we are looking at your sporting shelves, may 
I recommend another important reprint, Mr. C. E. Hare’s 
immensely painstaking compilation, The Language of Field 
Sports, now available in a revised form? If you didn’t 
know that deer graze while moose browse, that another 
name for the widgeon is the Pandled Whew, that the noun 
of assemblage for jellyfish is “a smuck,” and that a hawk 
is never ill but is said to “have ungladness,” isn’t it perhaps 
time you did? This engaging bedside book, crammed with 
extraordinary information, contains the encomium [ still 
hope to find cut on a-headstone: “A GOOD MAN TO PIG.” 

tric KEOwN 
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“Yes, we COULD do with a spot of rain.” 
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“The Prospect Before Us?” 


Mr. Orwell’s nightmare Nineteen Eighty-Four is not just 
another inverted Utopia. The horrors of his totalitarian 
future are developed logically from those of the present, 
and he does not allow his effervescent ingenuity to disrupt 
his best novel into unrelated bright ideas. It is a good 
story, written in the prose that has sometimes seemed his 
chief claim to greatness and with character-drawing that 
at last fulfils the promise of Verrall in “Burmese Days.” 
Influenced, or rather fertilized, by Arthur Koestler he has 
fused his interest in politics and his love of people and 
their surroundings into real political fiction. He imagines 
the world divided into three Empires, with Britain as an 
outpost of the American “Oceania.” The form of govern- 
ment‘is “Oligarchical Collectivism,” rule by a Party which 
desires only power and maintains itself by constant war, 
by the control of thought and language and by destroying 
the past. The hero, whose job is rewriting back numbers of 
The Times to fit in with the shifts in “Big Brother’s” 
Policy, is first tricked into mental rebellion and then 
crushed not only into submission but into love for his 
executioners. It is all horribly credible—but fortunately 
not inevitable. R.G.G. P. 





“Chinese for Good” 


An adventure of the Japanese occupation whose narrator 
reshapes her attitude towards life during a four months’ 
trek across eight Chinese provinces, The Long Way Home 
is as active and contemplative in its small way as St. 
Teresa’s “Foundations.” Instead of a house-hunting mystic 
of the sixteenth century, you have Miss Tang Sheng, aged 
twenty and fresh from Cambridge, escaping with five oddly- 
assorted men from Shanghai to Chungking in 1942. Miss 
Tang’s chaperon failed her; so her cousin Ming took on the 
role of ‘‘Humbler Brother.” All post-revolution girls, she 
says, are hybrids; and she sees herself setting out as a little 
Mandarin snob, as “progressive” as Shanghai could make 
her. Neither outlook survived the journey. The turning- 
- point seems to have been the little town of Kichi, where the 
bookseller sang—really sang—his wares in the market; 
and a young Chinese captain, attached to a mysterious 
British Military Mission, discussed with the six fugitives 
the future of their country. From lorries, donkeys, rafts, 
junks, trains and buses you watch the shifting scene, with 
Mr. Deh Lan’s delicate illustrations to reinforce Miss Tang’s 
lively pen. But it is her mettlesome mind that sets the 
book in a class apart. H, P..E. 
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Knights of St. John 


Malta, a little island eighteen miles long, endured endlessly 
a weight of bombing reckoned in thousands of tons a month. 
Threatened with invasion by glider fleets waiting just across 
the narrow waters and saved from starvation by fragments 
of battered convoys, our fighting men and Maltese allies 
hung on in the strength of the conviction that victory in 
Africa and much else beside turned on their surviving to 
sink enemy ships in the Mediterranean. In effect, over long 
periods, more than half the supplies intended for Rommel 
went to the bottom. Air Marshal Sir Hugh Lloyd, in 
command of the Air Force through all the stiffest period, 
tells the story in Briefed to Attack and tells it well. His 
worst trouble was constant destruction not so much of 
men and planes, grievous though that was, as of airstrips 
and runways perpetually cratered, for ever patched up, in 
unending nightmare. His few and small steam-rollers were 
his most priceless possessions. To be sure he had some 
fun in the unearthing of hundreds of tons of fossilized 
elephants and smaller beasts, and he admits that when word 
of his most sensational victory reached home he received 
eleven offers of marriage. Cc. C. P. 





To the Heights 


First on the Rope has been translated by Janet Adam 
Smith from the French of R. Frison-Roche. It is a novel 
about the guides of Chamonix which, even though we are 
told that four hundred thousand copies have been sold in 
France, is not a good-sounding subject to readers who keep 
on flat land. In spite of scattered paragraphs about a girl 
it is not even a novel, in the usual sense, for it is packed 
with detailed descriptions of climbs and the life of a guide 
all the year round. Yet, as a book, it is a miracle. The 
accounts of vertigo, the conquest of fears, the selfishness of 
“clients,” the dangers, escapes, tragedies, the beauty of 
mountains and the lovely loyalty of the guides make 
breath-taking reading. There is an astonishing chapter 
too about the annual battle (to discover the queen of the 
year) between cows that are driven up to the high pastures 
in spring. The translation must do justice to the original, 
or one would not be able to follow (step by step and hand 
by hand, it seems) the long climbs, or to share in the fear 
and the glory. B. E. B. 


Books Reviewed Above 


Guns Wanted. J. K. Stanford. 

A Holiday Fisherman. Maurice Headlam. (Robert Hale, 12/6) 

The Language of Field Sports. C.E. Hare. (Country Life, 15/-) 

Nineteen Eighty-Four. George Orwell. (Secker & Warburg, 10/-) 

The Long Way Home. Tang Sheng. (Hutchinson, 16/-) 

Briefed to Attack. Air Marshal Sir Hugh Lloyd. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 18/-) 

First on the Rope. R. Frison-Roche: translated by Janet Adam 
Smith. (Methuen, 10/6) 


(Faber, 15/-) 


Other Recommended Books 


The Sea Shore. C. M. Yonge. (Collins, 21/-) 
the admirably produced ‘‘New Naturalist’ series. All about the 
plant and animal life to be found on the sea shore. 61 colour 
photographs, 62 black-and-white photographs, 88 figures in the 
296 packed pages of text. 

A New American History. W. E. Woodward. (Faber, 18/-) 
First published 1938; third impression of a lively and readable 
history, from the earliest days to the New Deal. Well printed, 
thin paper (750 pp.), good index, good bibliography. 

The Three Fears. Jonathan Stagge. (Michael Joseph, 8/6) 
Mutual jealousy and murder among famous actresses at American 
holiday resort. Light, observant, satirical manner; neat solution. 


The latest in 
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Stiff Letter 


T was the melancholy duty of the 
| chief clerk to submit to the bank 
manager at closing time each day 
a list of all those customers who had 
by inadvertence or with malice afore- 
thought exceeded the allotted limits of 
their overdrafts. To-day a grim smile 
played round his lips as he put the slip 
of paper in front of his superior, and 
then, backing to the door and making 
his usual low obeisance, withdrew from 
the Presence. 

On this occasion the list bore the 
name of only a single malefactor. This, 
however, was one too many, and the 
manager leaned back in his richly- 
upholstered chair and rang the bell for 
Miss Puddock. 

“Kindly take a letter, Miss Pud- 
dock,” he said when she appeared, “to 
our client Mr. Smith-Copperweight. 
You can get his address from the 
ledger. Are you ready?” 

“T am ready,” said Miss Puddock, 
concealing her emotion with difficulty. 
It was the nineteenth stiff letter to be 
sent to Smith-Copperweight during the 
current month, and the previous 
eighteen had been progressively more 
and more unkind. A real rasper, she re- 
flected sadly, might be expected to-day. 

“*Sir,’” the manager began. “‘On 
many occasions during the past few 
weeks I have called your attention to 
the fact that your overdraft has, for 
some time, been grossly in excess of the 
figures agreed between us in our inter- 
view of the 23rd ult. I have pointed 
out that without the deposit of further 
collateral my Directors would not 
permit me to grant extended credit. 
I have repeatedly urged you to make 
immediate efforts to reduce your in- 
debtedness to the agreed figure, and to 
draw no more cheques until this has 
been done.’” 

The manager removed his jacket 
and began to pace angrily up and down 
the room, and Miss Puddock trembled. 

“To none of my letters,” the 
manager continued, “‘have you seen 
- fit to vouchsafe a reply, and instead of 
paying into your account to reduce 
the figures, you have frivolously and 
recklessly scattered cheques all over 
the town like confetti. As advised in 
my letter under yesterday’s date, your 
overdraft at the opening of business 
to-day amounted to £69 14s. lld. I 
tried to make it clear in my letter of 
yesterday that no further cheques 
would be honoured.’” 

The manager removed his collar and 
tie and took a few sips of water from 
the glass always kept on his desk for 
use in his more eloquent moments. 
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“The food is absolutely uneatable, AND such tiny portions. . 


““What is my disgust and amaze- 
ment,’” he went on, “‘to find that no 
fewer than three more cheques have 
been presented to-day, all payable to 
“Self” and obviously exchanged for cash 
at various hostelries in the neighbour- 
hood. My first impulse was to mark 
them all “Refer to Drawer” and return 
them, and in this drastic action I should 
undoubtedly have had the approval 
and support of my Directors. In view 
of the damage this would do to your 
credit in the town, I have hitherto 
held my hand and honoured them. 
Please understand, however, that my 
patience and the patience of my 
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Directors is now at an end. Should any 
further cheques be presented before the 
account has been put in order they will 
not be met, and I shall reluctantly be 
compelled to ask you to close the 
account and transfer your patronage 
to another bank.’” 

Miss Puddock rose. 

“Will that be all for to-night?” she 
asked. 

“That will be all, Miss Puddock. 
Mr. Leatherfoot will sign the letter as 
I have to hurry away to meet my wife. 
Good night, Miss Puddock.” 

“Good night, Mr. Copperweight- 
Smith.” D. H. BaRBER 





COOL breeze was blowing up the 

street from the sea. Inside the 

Air Line office we sat about 

waiting for the autobus to the airport. 

It was 9a.m. We had been there 
since seven. 

The clerk at the desk kept on saying 
it was better to get there later than 
sooner if you got there safely. This 
Air Line, we understood, got you there 
exceptionally safely. 


At 9.15 we three decided to have 


a second breakfast. That bolted cup 
of early morning coffee seemed far 
enough away to justify it. Marcel had 
not even had that. He hadn’t shaved 
either as he didn’t want to miss the 
plane. Marcel was Editor of the 
Dépéche de Bone and smoked too much. 

It was my idea to have a second 
breakfast. Marcel and Robert agreed 
so eagerly I felt the guilt of all those 
who cultivate ulterior motives. 

We were halfway across the street 
to the café when the bus turned up. I 
knew that was going to happen. It 
always does. Only you must never let 
on you did not really want a second 
breakfast. , 

There is a difference between buses 
going to the airport and those taking 
passengers away. In the former that 
tension has its slight beginning which 
mounts rapidly until the plane is air- 
borne. In the latter one notes the 
blasé lassitude of those accustomed to 
air travel. 

The Maison Blanche Airport pre- 
sented a particularly peaceful scene. 
There were no aircraft at all. 

“T think,” said Marcel slowly, “we 
should partake of some petit déjeuner.” 

The coffee tasted as coffee can. We 
also had cognac and ham rolls wrapped 
in cellophane. Very crisp rolls and 
definitely ham. It was ll a.m. We 








Travel Note 


Algiers—Bone 


had come twelve miles in four hours. 
We felt very safe. 

After breakfast a capacious air liner 
was trundled up by two tractors almost 
but not quite to the buffet where we 
were sitting. So we got into the bus 
again. 

Describing a wide sweep we began to 
creep up on it from the opposite 
direction. Very neatly the driver 
stopped so that the exit coincided with 
the aircraft’s entrance. We walked up 
a narrow plank. 

The Air Hostess happened to be a 
host. Robert said that the hostesses 
were kept or the more fashionable 
routes. This was kind of him. My mind 
had bounded to another conclusion. 

The host distributed very bulky 
magazines which would take a long 
time to read. I strapped myself down 
and started to measure with my eye the 
distance between me and the emergency 
exit. 

Under its own power the liner 
lumbered across the field and turned 
into a faint breeze. I could just see a 
glint of sun on the window of the 
buffet where we had breakfasted. 

The engines roared and the aircraft 
stood still. Number One engine. 
Number Three, Number Two and 
Number Four. I fingered my strap and 
did some more measuring. The engines 
roared again, less loudly this time, but 
we moved. 

I could see the end of the field. We 
were fairly moving. Quite perceptibly 
the tail went up. At the same moment 
the engines cut dead and we could 
suddenly hear wind hissing. 

I looked at the host. Judging by the 
colour of his skin he was definitely a 
European. Everyone else sat sus- 


piciously still and said nothing. My 
safety strap cut viciously into my 
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stomach so I was spared the sight of 
the end of the field approaching. We 
stopped with inches to spare, anyway. 

As we were having our fourth 
breakfast the host came up to say we 
would be leaving again in half an hour. 
According to Robert, who’d been in 
the Air Force, the chief pilot had 
noticed that the artificial horizon 
wasn’t working and taken a magnifique 
split-second decision not to take off. 
Safety first. .We were having mag- 
nifique cognac. The beverage most 
appropriate, we decided, to such a 
rarely indulged in meal. 

It was this magnificence, no doubt, 
which accorded me its protection for 
the remainder of the journey. Cer- 
tainly the next event I remember at 
all decisively was jolting along the 
cobbled boulevard of Bone in a fiacre. 
Outside a goodish quantity of rain was 
slanting down on some nicely cul- 
tivated palms. A small quantity of 
this was thrilling down my neck. 

At the hotel those who had come 
from Algiers by train had got all the 
best rooms. 


° ° 


Hot News 


“Come to THE GosPEL Hatt 
semi-open-air meeting, 67 Gt. Victoria St. 
on Friday Night Next (To-morrow) at 8.30, 

and hear of 
‘Hett—Where it is; what it’s like’ 
Everybody is welcome. Lighting, seating, 
heating and shelter provided for all who wish 
to come inside—No Collection.” 
Announcement in “Belfast Telegraph” 
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Casual comfort. .. 


For holidays and the informal occasion. Good-looking 
and so comfortable in brown willow calf 
and brown reversed calf. With 

crepe sole and wedge heel. 
£4.17.10. Sizes 6-12. 


Post orders invited 








Men’s Shoe Dept 
Ground Floor 






Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd 
202 Piccadilly London W.1 


Regent 2002 
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At Wimbledon again with the 


Stars 


says OLD HETHERS 


Yes, Madam, we're at Wimbledon again this 
summer. It’s a good many years now since I first 
supplied Robinson’s Barley Water on the Centre 
Court, and 1949 finds us still there. A compliment 
to me? Well it’s kind of you to say so, Sir, but 
of course it’s to Robinson’s the credit should go. 
You see you couldn’t expect first class tennis 
players with so much at stake to go on drinking 
Robinson’s Lemon Barley Water unless they felt 
it was really good for them. 
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When you are the nurse 


In fighting infection in your own home, learn from the 
hospital. Before and after dressing a wound or treating the 
infectious patient, always wash your hands in a solution of 
‘Dettol’. In contact with the patient wear a clean overall, 
and leave it in the sick-room. Disinfect bowls, utensils and 
all bed linen in a solution of 'DETT OL’ 


RECKiTtTT AND COLMAN LTD., HULL AND LONDON 
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CIGARLEAZ ES 
20 for 3/10 


W.D & H.O. Wills, Branch of The lmperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. TTeasY 
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PARK GATE 


THE PARK GATE IRON E STEEL CO. LTD.. ROTHERHAM 
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INCENTIVE MEANS BETTER TYRES 





his is one of the very many 
stages where quality of the 
finished tyre is determined 
by the skill and watchfulness of 
someone working with his hands. 
Because workmanship is the 
mostimportant ingredient inatyre 
Henley’s have gone all out tomake 
their workers the most conscien- 
tious anywhere. 
By the Henley Co-operative 
Award System, workers are rated 
according to the quality of their 


HENLEY TYRES 


BUILT WITH INCENTIVE 


HENLEY'S TYRE AND RUBBER CO, 





LIMITED 
MILTON COURT, DORKING, BURREY. Works: GRAVESEND, KENT 


Danger on the Sidewall 


If an operative allowed these small 
folds of rubber to remain on the side- 
wall they would form pockets during 
the moulding of the tyre. These 
would lead to early collapse. The 
worker whose interest is awake, trims 
all surplus rubber off to ensure a per- 
fectly moulded sidewall. 


work. As the rating rises, pay rises 
too. 

Since the scheme started, men 
and women anxious to improve 
their standard are making more 
tyres and, more important, better 
tyres than ever before. 

Extra incentive means finer 
workmanship. Finer workmanship 
makes Henley’s better than the 
good tyres they have always been. 
These splendid tyrés are now in 
good supply. Ask your dealer. 


AT Your 
DEALERS NO 
No SHORTAaL 
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The urgency of the prob- 
lem has the attention of 
Parliament, and emphasis 
is laid more than ever on 
the fact that responsi- 
bility to clear infested 





premises of rats, mice, and insect pests rests on the 


individual occupier, or management. 





The debates on this sub- 
ject have revealed how 
widespread is this menace 
to food and property, and 
the health of the nation. 
In the House of Lords it 











was stated that pests cause the loss of 2,000,000 tons 


of food annually in this country. 


The Ratin Service, by 
its scientific methods, has 
handled successfully over 
40,000 contracts for 
clearing premises of rats, 
mice, and insect pests. 
Wherever you may be 


situated, its nation-wide Service operating from 
44 centres can solve your particular pest problem. 


*Phone ABBey 7621 or write to-day. 


RATIN SERVICE 


covers the country 


THE BRITISH RATIN CO. LTD. 
125 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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“...This thoroughly 


satisfying car...” 


° BRIEFLY this thoroughly satisfying car of the 
highest quality does everything with a silky 
smoothness, a soothing quietness, and also in about 
the highest degree of riding comfort in front and 
back seats yet known, and with a precision and 
lightness of control which makes a driver feel on 
top of his form and which renders every mile a 
delight whether in town or out on the open road... 
Throughout, there is that suggestion of top 
mechanical quality, exclusive to a tiny fraction 
of cars, which eludes detailed description.” 
* A short extract from the Road Test Report 


on the Rover 75 published in The Autocar 
for February 4th, 1949 


ROVER 


9 - 
Clea of Brilain J a Cars 





Ls 
NAL 


THE ROVERCOMPANY LAMITED, SOLIHULL, BIRMINGHAM * DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, LONDON 
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BOADICEA | 
and the 
PLUMB-BOB 


A; this very spot beside Westminster Bridge, an Evershed automatic 
plumb-bob records the Thames tide level with uncanny accuracy. 
Evershed’s are acknowledged experts in tide gauges and apparatus 
for remotely indicating water levels in ddécks, resefvoirs, tanks, etc. 
Write for Publication No. PH 221. 


EVERSHED AND VIGNOLES LTD 
ACTON LANE + CHISWICK - LONDON - W-4 


Evershed Indicators and Recorders Megger Testers 


5/0t2 








DOLCIN 


SUCCINATE - SALICYLATE 


A NEW APPROACH TO THE RELIEF OF PAIN OF 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, NEURITIS 


DOLCIN has been relieving innumerable 
sufferers in America and Canada and is now 
available for you. 

This new succinate-salicylate compound pro- 
vides PROMPT RELIEF from the painful 
symptoms of Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuritis, 
Lumbago and Fibrositis. DOLCIN also brings 
PROLONGED RELIEF to the majority of 
sufferers because it contains substances which 
improve the supply of blood and oxygen to the 
affected tissues. 

Although DOLCIN is designed for PROMPT 
ACTION it is NON-TOXIC, will not harm the 
heart or any other organ and can be safely taken 
for long periods to eliminate the rheumatic 
activities in severe cases. 

If you suffer from any of the ailments in the 
Rheumatic group get DOLCIN today from your 
chemist. 100 tablets 10/- including Purchase Tax. 


DOLCIN 


REG. TRADE MARK 























110 JERMYN STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


DOLCIN, 











CURLEW IE 3} x 2} Kershaw f/4.5 
Anastigmatic lens. 4-speed shutter. 8 expo- 
sures on ‘120’ film. Double exposure prevention 
device. 


Price £13.10.0 (Tax £5.17 .0) £19.7. Od. 


CURLEW IEE 3}x2} Taylor-Hobson f/3.8 
Anastigmatic lens. T.T.H. Talykron 9-speed 
shutter (1-1/400 sec.). Automatic film spacer and 
counter. Double exposure and blank prevention 
device. 8 exposures on ‘120’ film. 
Price £28.10.0 (Tax £12.7.0) 





THE 4 
_ CURLEW Ht 


PEREGRINE II 2} x 2 Taylor-Hobson 
f/3.5 Anastigmatic lens. T.T.H. Talykron 9- 
speed shutter (1-1/400 sec.). Automatic film 
spacer and counter. Double exposure and blank 
prevention device. 12 exposures on ‘120’ film. 
Price £28. 10.0 (Tax £12.7 .0) £40. 17 . Od. 


£40. 17. Od. 


PEREGRINE IIE 2} x 2} Taylor-Hobson 
f/2.8 Anastigmatic lens. T.T.H. Talykron 9- 
speed shutter (1-1/400 sec.). Automatic film 
spacer and counter. Double exposure and blank 
prevention device. Coupled range finder and 
combined view finder. 12 exposures on ‘120’ film. 
Price £40. 10.0 (Tax £17. 11 . 0) £58. 1. Od. 











All models have See your 


coated lenses Kershaw Dealer 














Distributors : Kershaw-Soho (Sales) Ltd., Imperial House, 80-862 Regent Street, London, W.! 
A Company within the J. Arthur Rank Organisation 














‘*PRUOHT’™ 
is praised 
at parties 


RUHT — which, by the way, 

is pronounced ‘ Proot ’ — is 
also pronounced excellent by 
everyone who tries it. At every 
kind of festive occasion, Pruht gets 
wholehearted applause. Its primary 
function is as an aperitif, but the 
general view is that whether you 
drink Pruht before meals, after 
meals, or between meals because 
you just happen to feel that way, 
it’s a truly delightful drink. Your 
wine merchant stocks Pruht ; the 
price is twenty-seven shillings, 
and it’s very, very good value, 


‘PRUHT’ isa [& 


Praiseworthy Potion 
Rawlings & Sons (London) Ltd. 





NEW BOOKS, RARE BOOKS, 
OVERSEAS BOOK SERVICES, 
THE BEST GENERAL LIBRARY 
SERVICE IN THE COUNTRY. 


THE TIMES BOOKSHOP 


42, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 








What isa Star ? 


A blaze of flowers, a royal sun- 
set, the starry night, will never 
enthral our family of the Blind. 
We of the Royal Society for the 
Blind can teach them everything 
a self-reliant citizen. needs— 
except tosee. Our work, which 
is NOT nationalised, needs 
funds, and we depend upon the 
merciful; you will not fail us, 
and your gifts, however small, 
will be gratefully acknowledged 
by the Hon. Treasurer: 


J. M. Ritcuig, O.B.E., M.A., Ph.D., 
ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE BLIND* 
104, Salusbury Road, 
Brondesbury, London, N.W.6. 
Patron: H. M. QUEEN MARY 
* Abbreviated title of Royal London Society 





FOURTH PROGRAMME 


I like to look at everything I could 
listen in to—then light my pipe 
and lean back. The rest is silence— 
and Three Nuns 


Three Nuns 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of The Imperial 
Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Lid., 
Glasgow 















D.C.L. YEAST is = 


safe ,but exceedingly 
powerful tonic and ener- 
giser: Each little tablet | 
pours into your system ~ 
100 Units of vitalising -.36 
natural Vitamin B,— 
many times more than 
any other natural 
product. 


AM 


D.C.L. YEAST FEEDS BODY & BRAIN 


It cleanses and invigorates the blood. It fortifies the 
nerves. It makes you brimful of energy. Start taking 
this powerful tonic yeast to-day and take it every day. 
Give it to the children, too, it will do them a world of 
ood. But be sure you get the right yeast — the power- 
1 yeast—D.C.L.—it costs a little more because it gives 
so much more. 





Utamin® 
YEAST TABLETS 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS 
fe 3 100 TABLETS 3/9 50 TABLETS 2/3 
Sole Manufacturers : THE DISTILLERS CO., LTD., EDINBURGH 














for Teaching and Training the Blind. 
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MENTMORE 
‘Diploma 





a 


MENTMORE 


Obtatnable from Stationers S Stores 








A NOBLE SCOTCH m= 
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A Y’s bird, 
the kiwi! 





To be wise is no prerogative of the owl. The New Zealand 
cricketers, whom we welcome over here this season, are well 
equipped in more senses than one, with every man wearing 
Coopers Y-Front Jockey shorts and contoured vests. 


It’s another significant tribute to the unique qualities of this 
fine underwear ....in great demand at good men’s shops 
everywhere. 





British Patent No. 479119 


LYLE AND SCOTT LTD., LONDON, W.1 AND HAWICK, SCOTLAND 











Pride of 


Ownership 


His first cycle—a great landmark 
in a youngster’s life. Make it 


a Phillips and it will be a never-to-be- 


forgotten moment. Phillips Bicycles are known 


the world over for their smooth-running 


action, sturdiness and smart appearance, 


BICYCLES 


See them at your dealers, or write for Illustrated Leaflets 
J. A. PHILLIPS & CO. LTD., SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM 
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What's in a pint 


Some people seem to think that the brewing 
of beer today involves the use of “‘chemicals.” 
By that they mean that it’s not made in the 


traditional way with wholesome ingredients. 


In fact they are quite wrong. Beer today 
is just as pure and wholesome as ever, but 
for the time being its strength is restricted by 
the Government. The method of brewing is 
fundamentally the same as it was hundreds 
of years ago, only on a much larger scale. 
The essential basis is the same too — barley, 


hops, yeast. 


The barley is converted into malt, which is 
the main body of beer; sugar may be added 
and the mixture is boiled with hops, which 
give flavour; after cooling, yeast is added 
and ferments and transforms the whole into 
fine beer. 

It sounds simple and it is. But like all 
simple things it depends on knowing how. 
That is the art of brewing. 
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Fashion says plainly 


Fitted Carpeting 


THERE are some rooms in which 
space is made more spacious and 
comfort given an air by the plain 
beauty of fitted carpeting. Not for 
a long time have Gill & Reigate 
been able to offer so great a variety 
and such quality as they are now 
able to show. _ 

And the care with which the 
work is done—the planning, esti- 
mating, making up and laying— 
has been respected ‘in the Town 


and Country houses of England for 
more than 50 years. 

Now is the time to see this ample 
choice and discuss your particular 
tastes. Examine, for example, the 
rich Wilton carpet in a range of 25 
colours, 32s. per yard. 

Gill @ Reigate Ltd. are aptly 
equipped for large-scale close carpet- 
ing; enquiries are invited from 
Business Houses, Hotels and Shipping 
Companies. 


If you please, come and see 


GILL & REIGATE 


Interior Decorating, Period Panelling, Antique and Finest 
Reproduction Furniture, Curtains, Fabrics, Carpets. 


MORLEY HALL - 25 ST. GEORGE STREET - HANOVER SQUARE - LONDON W1 


Telephone: MAYfair 6257 








the modern cooker 
that pays for itself 


Cooking is a pleasure with an 
ESSE. The hotplate is.extra 


fast-boiling and in every ESSE - 


there are at least two ovens, 
one for roasting and one for 
slow-cooking. Both hotplate 
and ovens are always hot 24 
hours a day. 


As for fuel saving ! Headaches 
about bills are banished with 
an ESSE. For example, the 
No. 3 Fairy illustrated cooks 
for six and supplies constant 
hot water on approximately 
26 Ibs. of coke in 24 hours. 
Compare this with your pre- 


Write for details. 
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sent fuel bills for cooking and 
water heating. For larger de- 
mands there are ESSE models 
with separately fired _ water 
heaters. 


Refuelling is particularly sim- 
ple. The filling-plug is re- 
moved and coke nuts ‘poured’ 
into the hopper from the 
handy hod supplied. Anthra- 
cite and Phurnacite are also 
suitable. 


Other standard features are— 
thermostatic control, thermo- 
meter, towel rail and shining 
porcelain enamel finish. 


Hire Purchase arranged. 


The ESSE COOKER Company 

Proprietors: Smith & Wellstood Ltd. Est. 1854 
Head Office: Bonnybridge, Scotland 

London: 46 Davies Street, W. 

and Liverpool, Edinburgh & Glasgow 
































By appointment 
Biscuit Manufaciurers 
to H.M.the King 
Macfarlane, Lang & Co.Ltd. 


APTTFHL 

































































































The secret? 


releases it, 





solids, with 
the aroma. 


Nestlé’s patent 
process that seals in the full 
fragrance and goodness until 

‘the touch of hot water 


coffee 


A spoonful of 
Nescafé in the cup 


water and you 


have... 














—“ 


Nescafé is a soluble coffee product composed of coffee 
ith dextrins, maltose and ‘dextrose, added to retain 


—near - boiling. 








Another of 
Nestié’s good things 
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An 


APPELLA day 


keeps the Doctor 
away... 


it is PURE NATURAL 
2APPLE JUICE 


a et pure juice of 2: Ibs. 
: nglish apples in every 

bottle, with the rich SOMNUS 

health-giving natural 

fruit sugar retained. No 


preservatives — nothing 





Mil 


MUMMY 











added. The ideal drink ET it be said, a Somnus mattress can 
Z| forall the family. Every- : 
Z body likes pure apple contribute much to ensure sound sleep, 
——  . juice. 
, = Lf, Ask for “full of sweet dreams, and health and quiet 
VRE waTURAE —" 











Z 
< . “APPELLA’”’ breathing’’—a sleep to be prized above most 


things in life. Most good furnishers sell and 


APPLE 
JUICE 


NOn-arcowor'e 


rm 


Yd WZ 


= 









*y 
")\ large bottle 2/- only 
» y A ‘ . 
er pee oon Grocers, , recommend Somnus Bedding. 


Chemists and Health Food 
Stores. 


\ 


ES 
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Ay 
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CHIVERS & SONS LTD., HISTON, CAMBRIDGE 








WILLIAM RHODES LIMITED, LEEDS, NOTTINGHAM, LONDON 












Away with 
‘BREAKFAST 
7 YY, 25° | DELICIOUS CHOCOLATE WITH 
Gi WM, , Th A CREAMY TOFFEE CENTRE 
Breakfast is too soon after -IN THE PERFECT POCKET P 
shaving to be comfortable—unless . ace , 
you use Tars, the scientific After- 
Shave Lotion that relieves all razor 


irritation. Get a bottle today, and 
be civilized at breakfast tomorrow! 


TARS 


AFTER-SHAVE LOTION 


FROM BOOTS AND ALL 
LEADING CHEMISTS AND STORES 


Scherk Lid., 154 Dukes Rd., London, W. 3 


NO CHANGE FROM BRICKS AND 
MORTAR for many harassed mothers 
and their children who live in the 
industrial cities and towns of our 
land unless you remember them. £7 
gives a mother and 2 children 2weeks’ 
holiday. Please send a gift to Church 
Army, 55, Bryanston St., London, W.1 


[PITS 


Medicated Pastilles 





like Vantella Shirts 
tomatch Van Heusen Collars 


Cotella Ltd., Oxford St., W.1 
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FISH MEAT DRG 











’ Mackintosh's 


Regd. 
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ENJOY EVERY JOURNEY WITH 
KWELLS—THE D-DAY FORMULA 


Men, women and children have 
found a whole new world of 
enjoyment in travelling, now that 
Kwells have removed all travel 
qualms. These wonderful little 
tablets are the result of wartime 
research to prevent sea- and air- 
sickness among our troops before 
assault landings, The formula to 
which Kwells are made had to work 
and leave no after effects.: Countless 
happy travellers bless Kwells now. 
Take them on every journey. 


\ 








EA OR AIR 





py ROAD RAIL S 





FROM CHEMISTS—1/6 


‘ - 








second 






Harpic spares you a tiresome task, 
saves you many precious minutes. Your 
work is done in five seconds; after that 
Harpic takes over. Just sprinkle some 
Harpic into the lavatory bowl last 
thing at night. In the morning, flush, 
* and the job is done! 


Harpic penetrates into the hidden 
S-bend at. the back. Cleans... dis- 
infects . . .. deodorizes. Leaves the 
whole bowl glistening white ! 


HARPIC.. & 


made specially for 
lavatory cleaning 






Reckitt & Sons, Hu and London 
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By Appointment Cyder Makers to 
H. M. KING GEORGE VI H. M. QUEEN MARY t 
Williom Goymer & Son Ltd., Attleborough & London tVa/? 














GREIG LAWRENCE & HOYT LTD .- 


Gaymer’s 


Available in U.S.A. from 
NEW YORK 


amouds for over 200 








preparations. 








“It’s made by I 
madam” 


BEHIND the familiar branches of 
Boots, there is a great manufacturing 
organisation. Among its many pro- 
ducts is a varied range of toilet 
Brilliantine, cold 
cream, shampoo, talcum powder... 
on every such item the name Boots is 
the customer’s assurance of reliable 
quality and first-rate value. 








For all Medical 
Supplies and Toilet 


Preparations 





THE CHEMISTS 








LIFE-BOAT FACTS 





LIVES SAVED 


Over 75,000 lives have been saved 
since the Life-boat Service was estab- 
lished in 1824. An average of 11 lives 
per week. Help the life-boat men in 
this magnificent work by sending a 
contribution, 

ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 

The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., 
C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer. 

Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., 

: M.A., Secretary. 














There are 


X\eee\/ 
imitations ESCA 


many 


> 
The continued popularity of Aertex cellular 
fabric over sixty years has led to many inferior 
imitations, often loosely 
described as “Aertex.” But 
the real Aertex is unique. 
It has never been success- 
fully copied. You can tell 
it by this label. 


but only one 


AERTEX©2 


Always a front seat with 
BINOCULARS 
by 


ROSS 
BARR & STROUD 
KERSHAW @ WRAY 


Descriptive and illustrated catalogue 
3d, post free 


WALLACE HEATON 
LIMITED 
The Leading House for Binoculars 
127, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1! 
Mayfair 7511 


BREATHING BENEFITS 


Correct breathing has improved the 
hysical and mental health of thousands. 



































AND 


ENJOY LIFE 





INSTANTANEOUS WORLD-WIDE SUCCESS OF 
OSSICAIDE MACNETIC HEARING AIDS. 
Brilliant research brings to the deaf great happiness in 
a newly developed field of hearing—hearing without 
sound—an important addition to existing microphonic 
methods. 

Post coupon TO-DAY for a FREE copy of “The 
Theory and Practice of Magnetic Hearing” or call or 
*phone for demonstration of this remarkable miniature 
hearing aid. 


<f ssi [aedt> 


(Victor A. Foot, F.1.P.1., A.M.Inst.B.E.) 


22/24 Kensington Church 19/20 Mansfield Chambers 
treet, Kensington, W.8 17 St. Ann’s Square, 

Tel.: WEStern 8750 Manchester 2. 

Tel.: BLAckfriars 0077 


oS erry... ! 
| ADDRESS |.) oe 


: <£{Qssifainep> 


“a 
a 
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Learn to BREATHE the Knowles Way. 
Send 2}d. for booklet which fully describes 
the benefits of correct breathing. 


INSTITUTE OF BREATHING 
(@ept. PU), 47 Berners St., London, W.1 
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.. but love 
won't kill 


germs 


Protect your baby from the germs of 
gastro-enteritis (sickness and diarrhoea), 
often traceable to imperfectly sterilized 
feeding bottles. This disease kills over three 
thousand children a year. Even though a 
bottle looks clean, you cannot be sure it is 
not infected. Milton is stabilised electrolytic 
sodium hypochlorite and a powerful 
sterilizer. Sterilization with Milton is simple, 


Sterilize quick, sure, saves risk of breakage by 
boiling, and leaves no taint or odour. 
that Ask your chemist for Milton Baby’s Bottle 


Routihe Instruction Leaflet or write to 
Milton Antiseptic Ltd., Dept. 26, 
feeding 10-12 Brewery Road, London, N.7 


bottle | wih Milton 


2 serue your Pood by 


4 i racezna 


IN THE HOME & 






























































CAPACITY: 


590 Ibs. FROZEN FOOD 


Designed for Household and Farm use. 
Built by British craftsmen. 





Out-of-Season meals at In-Season prices. Send now for 
Stores the food it freezes. illustrated 
Only QUICK-FREEZING will preserve the full flavour of meat, Descriptive 
poultry, game, vegetables and fruit. folder. 


Our packaging department can supply the containers you 
need for freezing food. Write for illustrated leaflet. 


semaitor 


QUICK FREEZER x x 


~ 
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NOW! FLY TO DUBLIN 
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‘RETURN FROM 
LONDON 
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Special 30-day midweek excursion 
every Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 


Also £6.6.0 return from 
Liverpool, £6.12.0 from 
Manchester, £7.0.0 from 


Glasgow, £9.0.0 from 
Birmingham—to Dublin’s fairand 
friendly city by Aer Lingus air- 
liner. No crowds, queues, fuss 


or delay. You need no visa, just 
a passport or travel identity card, 
and there are no currency restric- 
tions. Phone Aer Lingus, BEA, 
or your local travel agent for in- 
formation and immediate book- 
ings. Send your goods by air, too. 


TRAVEL TO IRELAND THE EASY WAY 


AER LINGUS 


IRISH AIR LINES aan 








FRIGICOLD LTD., 10 MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. | 























Here, there and... 


. not yet everywhere, though there’s a lot more 
Lembar about. Invalid Lembar with Glucose 
Content, for the ill and queasy, Beverage Lembar 
for the hale and canny. Made from lemon juice 
and barley, deliciously sweetened, Lembar has a 
soothing way with temperatures, inside or out. 


RAYNER’S 
Lembar 


Invalid Lembar from Chemists only. 
Beverage Lembar from Grocers 
and Wine Merchants. 























MADE BY RAYNER & COMPANY LTD «: LONDON - N.18 
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Foreign Travel 
and the NPB. 












Among the many services of the NPB is the 
provision of Travellers’ Cheques and Letters of Credit. 
These are made widely available, thus obviating the 
difficulties arising from regulations limiting the amount 
of currency taken and also avoiding the risk of carrying 
large sums for the journcy. 


This is just one of the many features of the 
NPB service. 


National Provincial Bank 
LA RR &Se 
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Parsons rule with a rod of CHAIN 


Parsons ‘HIGH TEST’ chain is 
hardened and tempered STEEL 
Chain. 


We rule that our ‘HIGH TEST’ 
chain when tested to destruction 
must, before breaking, stretch to 
a point at which the links bind 
on each other: in effect become 
a rod. 


Parsons ‘HIGH TEST’ chain is 
50% stronger and 20% lighter 
than the same nominal size of 
wrought-iron chain. 
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Parsons Chains 


Parsons Chain Co. Ltd , Stourport-on-Severn, Worcs. i] 
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‘You've lost an 
inch or so, sir!’ 
Yes, your tailor will certainly be surprised (as 


measurementswhen you take towearing a Linia 
Belt. It braces slack muscles and improves 
both your appearance and your health. 
Why not enquire about this comfortable, 
inconspicuous garment? Linia Shorts are 
now available too. Free booklet on the Linia 
Method from Dept.B28 at the address below. 





\ 


Sold only by 
J. ROUSSEL Ltd 


LINIA BELTS 


177 Regent St, LondonW1 Phone Reg7570 3 Old Jewry, London EC2 Phone Met 0609 
and at Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow 










any good tailor would), at the change in your — 
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educe SUCH LOVELY WINE 
Price®’ wow FIVE-AND-NINE 


ine 


But quality and 
strength unchanged 


Our British Wines represent the 
best value in wine obtainable to- 
day, and the name ““WHITEWAY”’ 
on a label has been a guarantee of 
purity and quality for over 50 years. 


RUBY and WHITE 
Good full bodied wines. 
BRITISH SHERRY. Brown _,, 7/6 
Excellent for general use. 

BRITISH SHERRY. Pale Dry ,, 9/6 
Superb flavour and bouquet 

for all occasions. Extra high 


Per Bott. 5/9 


\ 





| 
| 


strength. a eae 
GINGER WINE and ORANGE 
WINE. 6/3 et 
Full alcoholic strength. Ideal wh Beebe! 
for parties. S| 





WHITEWAY’S 


WINES 
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Every day is a sunny day —if your system 
is clean and clear from poisons. A glass of 
Eno sees to that, first thing in the morning. 
It’s a cheerful drink, itself ! 


Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ 


2/3 and 3/11 a bottle (tax included). 





Optical discovery allows 


you to see right through reflected glare 











HERE AT LAST is a way to cut Out summer 
glare without dimming the things you want 
to see. Ordinary sun glasses darken every- 
thing you look at. Only with Polaroid Day 
Glasses and Sunshields can you see every 
detail and colour. They are comfortable 
to wear and absolutely safe for your eyes. 

Ideal for holiday makers, cyclists, fisher- 
men, motorists, yachtsmen and many others. 

The ‘‘ 66” Sunshield (as illustrated) —15/6 plus 
1/2 P. Tax. Many other models available and in 
a wide range of coluurs. 


* ) at 
Polaroid 
DAY GLASSES & SUNSHIELDS 
POLARIZERS (UNITED KINGDOM) LTD. 
21/22 GROSVENOR ST., LONDON, wW.1. 


*® Regd. Trade Mark Patented in U.S.A 
Great Britain and other countries 











HOW POLAROID 
GLASSES WORK 


a. Bright white light from the 
sun strikes a coloured surface. 


b. Some rays bounce off as 
white glare; others are reflect- 
ed to the eye as useful ‘seeing’ 
rays that show the colour and 
detail of the surface. 
c. Ordinary tinted glass dims 
the glare and the useful 
‘ seeing’ light as well. 
d. Polaroid Day Glasses and 
Sunshields cut out annoying 
white glare, but let the 
‘seeing’ light pass through 
thus revealing all the detail 
and full colour. 
Polaroid Day Glasses and Sun- 
shields from opticians, chemists and 
leading stores. 
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FILM ON TEETH CAN 
BE DANGEROUS 


The film that clouds your smile 
is hard to shift. It is active 
with harmful bacteria that can pit 
tooth-enamel, and tartar may 
form that only your dentist can 
remove. 

Pepsodent’s exclusive Irium 
emulsifies and washes away film; 
then Pepsodent’s wonderful 
polishing agent gives enamel a 
polish that affords no foothold 
for germs. Brush your teeth with 


THE iRIUM IN Pepsodent FIGHTS FILM 


PD 133F-928-55 


Dingy, clinging film, alive with harmful 
bacteria, forms from saliva and food- 
debris, clouds the shining beauty of your 
smile, and may pit precious tooth-enamel 
and lead to decay. Only Pepsodent con- 
tains Irium, which kills clinging film, 
leaves teeth gleaming-white. 





Pepsodent after meals, and visit 
your dentist twice a year — for 
white teeth that will last. 








N EW! P. dent’s new f i 

* and mintiness make tooth- 
cleaning a joy. Try Pepsodent for 
yourself, and see how after just one 
week the Irium in it makes your 
teeth gears your mouth feel always 
beautifully fresh. 
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For over half a century 






STATE EXPRESS 555 







have maintained their 






reputation as the best 


cigarettes in the world 





Export Packing 
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THIS country must produce more goods. 


To produce more we must produce faster. 


When we look at the methods 
of our rivals for world trade, we 
find that their higher productivity 
is due neither to greater skill nor to 
cheaper labour: it is due to better 
equipment. Our competitors give 
their manpower much more horse- 
power than we do. 

Our problem is clear, and so is 
the lesson: mechanisation, to speed 
and to cheapen production. We 
must cut out the time and money 
wasted in old-fashioned methods of 
handling and trundling. Needless 
time spent in handling merely adds 


to the cost of goods: it adds nothing 
to their value. We must hand 
handling over to what British en- 
gineers make supremely well—the 
machine. 

Here, now, and made in 
Britain, is a machine which handles ; 
carries, lifts, stacks and loads 
almost anything, 2,000 to 6,000 Ib. 
atatime. It is a machine for speed- 
ing production. We may use it, or 
we may delay using it. But we can- 
not evade the issue: only with 
higher productivity can Britain 
compete—or even survive. 


For detailed information 
about the Coventry Climax 
Models best suited for your 





COVENTRY CLIMAX Fork Trucks fir ccparemene 13. 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD., WIDDRINGTON ROAD WORKS, COVENTRY 
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